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Classrooms are floored 
with the finest at Neu 
Trier Township High, 

Winnetka, Illinois. 


Beauty More Than 


Shin-Deop 


in Classrooms Floored with MAPLE 


Smooth as silk, bright as a new dollar . . . but these beautiful floors 
will take years of punishment without showing scars. They're 
Northern Hard Maple—the tough and tight-fibred hardwood 
flooring which wears so slowly that it’s often hard to tell new 
floors from old! 

At New Trier High School there are many Maple floors 
some new, others up to 40 years old—-and about them, Mr. 
R. L. F. Beisemeier, Supervising Engineer, says: 

“During the past 10 years, we have foilowed a plan whereby 
our Maple floors are lending themselves to the lowest main- 
tenance, upkeep and cleaning cost of any available flooring 


ideally-suited Maple. 


material we know of. Twice each year we give them a thorough 
treatment. In between these periods, brushing alone keeps 
them neat and clean. We never scrub our Maple floors or apply 
water in any form.”’ 

Given proper care, a Hard Maple floor is everything a school 
wants in floors — for classrooms, assembly hall, gymnasiums, 
shops. It offers comfort, resilience, sanitation, and lasting beauty 

and lowest costs for cleaning, maintenance, and per year of 
service. Ask your architect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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Floor with MFMA Maple 
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SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION IN 
WAR PERIODS 





15 
Before the last World War there had been a steady 
rise in the number of schoolhouses erected annually and 
19 in the educational and structural quality of these new 
2 buildings. The advent of the war had a disastrous effect 
“ upon new schoolhousing in the United States. The 
- number of building projects was sharply cut and on the 


whole the war-time structures were hardly adequate for 
“a even the most needed essentials. It took nearly ten 
” years following the armistice to catch up on the most 
troublesome needs which the inactivity of the years 


28 | 1917 to 1919 created. 

30 It seems likely at this time that history will repeat 
itself in that a decline in general construction enter- 

34 prises will set in. A “shelf” of school-building needs will 
develop. It remains true, however, that in localities 

38 where the school population is increasing and in 


instances where old structures have reached a stage of 
46 obsolescence new schoolhouses MUST be provided. 
Growing children cannot wait — they must have health- 
48 ful, safe, and educationally effective housing, and com- 
petent instruction — all without interruption. 


” The American people are alive to the fact that its 
” schools MUST go on if democracy is to live and the 
: nation is to survive. An efficient school implies adequate 
” housing, namely such housing as will enable the super- 
visory and instructional corps to carry on a broad 
- program of education. It implies, too, that the housing 
will make easy a wide variety of activities that will 
overcome harmful emotional and health strains due 
52 to war conditions and will permit of happy living for 
52 all children during a large portion of the day. It further 
53 implies that the supplies and equipment with which 
53 every school must be provided must not fail even 
53 during the stress and sorrow of war. 
53 The school administrator and the school-board 
member recognize clearly the situation that confronts 
70 them. They will practice every economy consistent 
93 with high standards of efficiency and will make the 
86 school dollar go as far as they can make it go. 
86 THE EDITOR 
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Building for the Small Elementary School 


school construction has be- 
more difficult in recent years because 
of the decentralization of population and the 
declining birth rate 


Planning for 
come 


It has been necessary to 
plan for smaller schools or at least to con- 
sider the possibility that any school may re- 
main small. When a first building was erected 
10 or 15 years ago it was considered merely 
a beginning, to be followed by a second and 
possibly a third unit as the school increased 
in size. In many cases the expected growth 
has failed to appear and the school plant has 
been left badly out of balance. Certain facil- 
ities were planned to meet the needs of a 
large school, while others were 
omitted the expectation of 


entirely 


with including 


them in subsequent buildings. Since it has 
now become evident that many schools will 
‘Head Supervisor, Educational Housing Section, Los 


Angeles City Schools 


Frank O. Evans’ 


remain small, it is wiser to plan a complete 
housing program for a small enrollment rather 
than to look forward to growth which may 
not occur, 

The demand for small elementary school 
plants has led to many interesting educational 
and architectural developments. One of the 
first attempts in southern California to break 
away from traditional compact construction 
was made in Santa Monica in the construc- 
tion of the Roosevelt School. The plans of 
this schoolhouse follow very closely the ideas 
of classroom 


teachers and 


nearly resemble 


probably more 
a natural home atmosphere 
as to terraces and gardens than any other 
school that has been built in this section. The 
amount of outside space available to supple- 
ment the unusually large, a 
feature which would hardly be possible in 
larger schools. The liberal provision for out- 


classrooms is 


door assemblies and activities seem to take 
the place of an auditorium and space has 
been allowed for future construction. While 
many other small schools with excellent fea- 
tures have since been erected, the Roosevelt 
School still embodies practically all of the 
good points of the new type of construction 

For the purposes of this discussion, a small 
school will be defined as one having an en- 
rollment of 
seven 


275 or 300 pupils, calling for 
classrooms and a_ kindergarten. To 
provide for a complete program, some pro- 
visions should be made for an auditorium or 
assembly room and, possibly, a cafeteria or 
lunchroom. Offices, service rooms, and toilets 
must necessarily be included, but should be 
held to a minimum of space. Since the school 
is small, it obvious that 
rooms included and that each class- 
room must be adaptable to a wide variety 


seems no special 


can be 





The Roosevelt School, Santa Monica, California, takes full advantage of the possibilities of landscaping and forms 
a true beauty spot in a beautiful residential community. — Marsh, Smith & Powell, Architects, Los Angeles. 
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of uses. For this reason, the adequacy of any 
small plant will be judged largely by its 
classrooms. 


The Classroom 


While the old standards called for 15 sq. 
ft. per child, modern requirements call for 
from 20 to 30 sq. ft. per child with provision 
for a maximum of 40 children per room. 
Since a modern classroom may be in turn a 
workroom, a laboratory, and a little theater, 
flexibility is of prime importance. Flexibility 
is secured by avoiding partitions, obstructions, 
cubbyholes, and the many other impediments 
of the older rooms. It is the objective in 
planning the modern classroom to leave the 
space as free and unobstructed as possible. 
The growing demand for doors opening to a 
court or garden represents an attempt to 
achieve more flexibility by bringing the yard 
and garden into the field of instructional use. 
The more flexible school unit has a good 
chance of avoiding obsolence, for it can be 
adapted to changing needs and activities. 
Many details distinguish the modern class- 
room from the older type of room which 
was designed to accommodate the maximum 
number of pupils who were chiefly engaged 
in study and formal recitation. Not only is 
more space required, but attention must be 
given to acoustics. If one group is engaged 
in construction while another is looking up 
references, there must be a minimum of 
echo or reverberation. Hence, the floors are 
covered with linoleum or mastic and the 
ceiling is treated with sound-absorbing ma- 
terials. Painting and modeling call for the 
installation of a sink, and the wide range of 
creative activities demands ample provision 
for display on bulletin boards, exhibit cases, 
and broad window ledges. The general effect 
of such a room more closely approaches that 
of the child’s home than it does the old for- 
mal recitation room. Thus, the child comes 
into a familiar and natural atmosphere where 
he can continue his usual activities with free- 
dom and ease. 

The modern classroom must provide for 
both individual freedom and group activity. 
The workbench, the reading alcove, and the 
garden plot offer a chance for the child to 
work as an individual. Greater opportunity 
for such work can be offered if all equipment 
is movable. Workbenches and easels should 
be usable either in the room or outside. Mov- 
able bookcases permit change of location of 
the reading alcove to accommodate other ac- 
tivities. Dramatic play and music should be 
possible either in the room or the patio, and 
gardening takes on significance if the garden 


*Cl4lf ~Abogq: 
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Double classrooms with an elevated stage at the end of one room 
solve the problem of assemblies in small schools. 


plot is a corner of the patio and not a distant 
corner of the school grounds. 

In recent years attention has been focused 
on the distribution of light in an effort to 
secure uniformity in all parts of the room, 
rather than a high intensity of illumination. 
By the use of indirect lighting, fixed louvers, 
and other artificial aids, it has proved possible 
to approximate absolute uniformity through- 
out the room, but this is likely to be at the 


COARA/OOR. 
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The office and administrative unit, 
Loma Vista School, Bell, California. 


expense of good ventilation and of the ad- 
vantages of direct sunlight. In view of these 
disadvantages it does not seem to be worth 
while to incur the expense necessary to secure 
such a degree of uniformity. Better lighting 
fixtures arranged so that only the needed 
lights are used, tilted ceilings, and Venetian 
blinds seem to provide a sufficient degree of 
uniformity of illumination. The wide range 
of activities and the rapid change from one 
thing to another found in the modern pro- 
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gram tends to minimize the importance of 
absolute uniformity in lighting. 


The Office and Administrative Rooms 


The office requirements of a small school 
present a difficult problem. In a larger school, 
space equivalent to one and one half or two 
classroom units is allocated to office, supply 
room, teachers’ room, and working space for 
the nurse on her occasional visits. To dupli- 
cate the standard office layout of large schools 
in so small a building is expensive and in 
excess of actual needs. On the other hand, 
it seems difficult to omit any one unit or to 
make satisfactory combinations. In a small 
building of eight or ten units, one unit should 
be enough for office and related services. 
Attempts to solve the problem by combining 
teachers’ room and nurse’s room have proved 
unsatisfactory, but in a few instances it has 
been found practical to use a single room for 
principal and clerk, holding the nurse’s room 
in reserve for occasional conferences of a 
private nature. 

Of the various attempts to plan an office 
suitable for the small school, the best results 
have been obtained at the Loma Vista School. 
In this case, without any double use, all 
necessary units are provided in a space 23 
by 42 ft., or slightly more than the standard 
classroom unit. The only essential point in 
which this plan deviates from accepted stand- 
ards is in that it does not provide 20 ft. for 
the eye test, but this can be arranged by use 
of a mirror or by placing the chart in the 
general waiting room and giving the test 
through the open door. One advantage in this 
compact arrangement lies in the fact that the 
nurse’s room, which often stands empty, can 
readily be used to supplement the general 
office. Other office layouts have been made 
in space equal to one classroom, proving that 
a larger space is not essential. 


The Auditorium Problem 


There is an increasing demand for audi- 
toriums even in the smaller schools, both as 
a part of the educational program and as a 
means of community interest and support. 
Usually the first decision in regard to the 
auditorium relates to the question of having 
a separate auditorium or one which is com- 
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The auditorium unit of the Potrero School is complete and self-contained 
and serves adequately as a cafeteria. 
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bined with some other unit. Since combina- 
tions are seldom satisfactory, it is always 
better to construct a separate unit, if funds 
permit. 

If a separate auditorium is out of the ques- 
tion, several combinations are possible. The 
combination most frequently found is the 
auditorium which consists of a double class- 
room. In this combination it is possible to 
get a reasonable amount of space, but usually 
in a room which is poorly shaped for assem- 
bly purposes. The disturbance which is neces- 
sary to convert it into an auditorium is a 
decided limitation upon the amount of use. 

A much more practical combination is 
found in the kindergarten auditorium, par- 
ticularly in schools where the kindergarten 
children are in attendance for only one half 
of the day. The absence of fixed seating and 
the larger space usually found in the kinder- 
garten offer excellent possibilities for use as 
an assembly room. It is possible, also, to 
afford a larger space for the kindergarten if 
the room is put to double use. 

A less frequent combination is that of the 
auditorium and cafeteria, which works out 
well from the standpoint of time and use. In 
such combinations the kitchen is found in 
the rear, leaving the larger part of the build- 
ing for assembly room and dining room. The 
chief objections to this combination in a 
small school are the large amount of storage 
space required for the two kinds of equip- 
ment and the fact that it is questionable 
whether a small school can profitably sup- 
port a cafeteria. 


The Cafeteria 


Under average conditions it has been found 
that a school with an enrollment of 300 can- 
not support a cafeteria. A minimum number 
of students for a profitable cafeteria is ap- 
proximately 150, and it is usually found that 
not more than one half of the school are 
patrons. In some communities, however, be- 
cause of the economic status of the parents 
or the distance between school and home, 
even in the small school plant, plans for the 
cafeteria must be included. To justify such 
an expense, this unit must be housed in an 
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Air view of the lvanhoe School, Los Angeles, California. The open court 
plan takes utmost advantage of favorable weather conditions 
for outside study. 


inexpensive building or be combined with 
some other facility. The only practical com- 
bination seems to be that of the auditorium 
and cafeteria, which has been developed rather 
completely at the Potrero School in El Monte. 
This plant includes an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 350 or 400 with a rather 
complete kitchen and teachers’ dining room 
at the rear. At the lunch period the audi- 
torium is equipped as a dining room. When in 
use as an auditorium, tables are stacked and 
the chairs are arranged for auditorium seat- 
ing. The chief objections to this arrangement 
are the amount of space necessary for storage 
and the labor of continually changing from 
one arrangement to the other. If a small 
school for which a permanent building is to 
be erected has been housed in temporary 
buildings, an inexpensive way of providing 





The Pinewood School, Tujunga, Los Angeles, California, consists of a 

series of classroom units connected by open air corridors and served 

by an administrative office and service units containing toilets, store- 
rooms, janitor rooms, etc. 


for cafeteria or lunchroom is found in leav- 
ing one of such temporary buildings on the 
site and equipping it for cafeteria purposes. 


Combining Units Into an Appropriate 
Group 

It is the possibility of working out a plot 
plan or layout particularly suited to the com- 
munity and site which makes the small school 
plant a most interesting problem. In building 
a large school, there is generally little choice 
if the necessary units are to be provided in 
a given space, but with the small school con- 
servation of space is less important and the 
possibilities of new departures are increased 
to a corresponding degree. In mild climates 
the most frequent outcome of this greater 
freedom is found in the outside corridor and 
single tier of classrooms. 

Although in the very nature of the case, 
the standardization and regularity of pattern 
are to be avoided, successful small school 
layouts fall into several general types of 
classifications. Most popular of all is the 
hollow square which may either be complete 
or left open at some point for future expan- 
sion. For the hillside site, terraces add too 
much attractiveness to be ignored, while on 
the small site where space must be conserved, 
the L-shaped building is of great advantage. 
One of the most interesting recent departures 
is found in the radial layout in which build- 
ings are arranged around a_ semicircular 
arcade. Illustrations of successful attempts to 
find arrangements suited to particular needs 
are found in the following sections. 


The Ivanhoe School 


The Ivanhoe School building consists of 
seven classrooms, an auditorium, and an 
office, all arranged around an enclosed court. 
The classrooms are in a single tier and each 
has one door opening on the court and one 
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. feature is the auditorium which represents 
_ ae . the space of two classrooms and a corridor | 
~ : at the end of one classroom building. In this 
way auditorium seating capacity of 260 is 
eet nese. — obtained without greater expense than the 
corresponding number of square feet of class- 
room area. The space used as an auditorium 
} . is approximately 40 by 60 ft., and in an area With 
: | of this size there appears to be no need for 
J focusec 
Ctl Aeon. 14 Aeom . sloping Noor plant I 
‘ tion of 
Gravois Avenue School aes a 
r c The Gravois Avenue School building does availat 
i x not represent a complete school plant, but it not av: 
Jones ' I shows some features not found in other build was in 
191919 9/9/ ings. It consists of five classroom units con- for thi 
one poy Gait neww. nected with an outside corridor, with the with t 
eigielalele rooms at the end turned at right angles with stantia 
—— the axis of the building. Two of these units currict 
: -— : _E are separated with folding doors to permit quired 
| iil ae i use as an assembly room. The school has an He an 
| on - s —_ enrollment of approximately 220, occupying the ea 
1 three temporary classroom units. The offices decade 
are also housed in temporary quarters. When the scl 
ot aenet ratones complete, the plant will include a second Unite 
, building similar to the first, providing an has be 
office, a kindergarten, and three classrooms for c 
o niall Since the second building will follow the same maint; 
plan reversed, the final layout will resemble the 1 
seep a pair of brackets with a partially enclosed the to 
Main floor plan of the Menlo Avenue Schoo!, Los Ange'es, California. court “gee 
of th 
on the outside. The court is 36 ft. wide and cally double the capacity of the classrooms McKinley School, Redlands, California $620, 
128 ft. long, with approximately half planted because many of the children work in the This school was built on a site somewhat ities f 
in grass and the other half paved for use for rooms while others are outside, under close limited in extent, which explains the close- On 
outside assemblies. The outside corridors supervision of the teachers ness to the street fronts—to conserve the the s« 
make it possible to pass from any part of playground. The school, which is complete been 
the building to any other part without ex- Menlo Avenue School except for a cafeteria, is in a well-built neigh- quota 
posure to weather. The auditorium has a The Menlo Avenue School has a capacity borhood where the cafeteria is not in demand Lewis 
seating capacity of 275 and with the office of approximately 450 pupils, which is some- The administrative department is approxi- Comn 
forms the front of the square. The kinder- what large to be called a small school, but’ mately a classroom and a half for the prin than 
garten is to the rear of the court and is some- the same plan could easily be adapted for a_ cipal, who teaches. The auditorium has a The 
what smaller than the standard, but adequate smaller enrollment. This plan has been one (Concluded on page 7 built 
to the needs of the school. This plant is con- of the most satisfactory for schools of this marshi 
sidered one of the best of the recent small size. The plant consists of two small struc = travel 
buildings. but is subject to criticism in the tures with inside corridors connected by an ; a | 
amount of space used for purposes other oval-shaped unit which provides space for } 4 a aie 
than instruction. In view of the size of the _ the office and kindergarten. The only criticism ey. open, 
school the office needs could be met in a of this plant is that the kindergarten yard and a 
considerably smaller space. lies between the classroom buildings. The best ! _— i 
Credit for both the general plan and de- . | = Rs 
tail should be given to Elwin P. Norberg proba 
assistant architect for the Los Angeles board fully 


of education. 





Pinewood School 


, . j over 
Pinewood School is located on a hillside ™ A 
comn 
=x | 


The available space for the building was not 





large, and this difficulty was met by building . ‘ei 4 howe: 
five units, each on an independent terrace. [ THI Bikwe. ; been 
There are three classrooms in each unit, and n — hel o a 
every classroom has a southern exposure | _ ae = = ; h 
which means that all day the sun shines into | a ~ AA ae id | - ow 
the rooms. Also, each room opens, with wide ———- a . - eh Sve count 
French doors, into a patio, where the children ACO} 
carry on much of the activity work. There whic 
are few days during the school year when = 
these patios cannot be used comfortably Health 
The workbenches and easels are out-of-doors . — —s : 
and tables for clay work, etc., may be moved McKinley School in Redlands represents the maximum use of a small site. ersity 
from classroom as needs arise. Other uses are By keeping the classrooms adjacent to the street the maximum amount a 
found for the patio in folk dancing, correc- of space is available for playground. — Marsh, Smith & Powell, ‘Hol 
tive exercises —in fact, these patios practi- Architects, Los Angeles, California. hoot 
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Location, Construction, and Equipment 
of Schoolhouses for 


Within recent years attention has _ been 
focused on the influence which the school 
plant has in determining the kind of educa- 
tion offered. Frequently a board of education 
may offer a certain subject because space is 
available, or fail to offer it because space 1s 
not available. Recently a school superintendent 
was in my office talking about his program 
for the coming year. He said he was faced 
with two alternatives: either to make sub- 
stantial changes in his building, or in the 
curriculum which he hoped to offer. I in- 
quired which of those he meant to change 
He answered, “Curriculum 
the easier of the two.” 


because that is 
Also, within the past 
decade the expenditures necessary to provide 
the school plant for the public schools of the 
United States has likewise been stressed. It 
has been found that the annual expenditures 
lor constructing, equipping, operating and 
maintaining the public school buildings in 
the United States amounts to one third of 
the total expenditures for public education 
In actual dollars, this means that taxpayers 
of the country contribute approximately 
$620,000,000 annually to provide plant facil 
ities for the education of their children 

On the other hand, that the importance of 
the school plant in relation to health has long 
been recognized is shown by the following 
quotation taken from the journal of Samuel 
Lewis, Ohio’s first State Superintendent of 
Common Schools, back in 1838, or more 
than a hundred years ago 


The ground on which the (school) house is 
built should be high, airy, dry, removed from 
marshes, and stagnant water, not too near much 
traveled highways; yet having convenient access 
to it from every direction 

In towns and cities, a lot should be selected, 
perhaps in the outskirts of the plat, certainly an 
open, airy situation, affording unobstructed light 
and air on all sides. This is much more necessary 
than is commonly supposed. Ii the house is dark, 
and ill ventilated, the children- may be expected 
to be dull, and careless, and disorderly, and 
probably unhealthy. These rules should be care 
fully observed, at any pecuniary expense 


Location and Building Sites 


An analysis of the literature in this field 
over the past century would show numerous 
comments similar to the one just quoted; 
however, only within recent vears has much 
been done about the problem of the location 
of school buildings in relation to the health 
of the children. Within the past half century 
state departments of health throughout the 
country have been empowered by legislative 
iction to control those factors of location 
which affect sanitation and thereby affect the 


This paper was given as a part of the Sympos on 
Health Problems in Education’ sponsored by the Amer 
an Medical Association, Cleveland, Ohi June 1941 
The author is Professor of Education at Ohio State 1 
ersity, Columbus 


School Buildings and Equipment imerican ( 
n Education Studies April, 193* 


unct 
p. 5 

Holy. T. ¢ and McKnight, J. A.. Study of Loca 
hool Umit in Olio (Washington -_ < I S Office 


Education, 1937), p. 19 


health of the children. For example, in Ohio 
the state department is given broad jurisdic- 
tion by law to control these factors. As evi- 
dence of this authority, the following quota- 
tion from Section 1240 is inserted here 


No city, village, county, public institution, 
corporation, or officer or employee thereol o1 
other person shall provide or install a wate 
supply or sewerage, or purification or treatment 
works for water supply or sewage disposal, 01 
make a change in any water supply, waterworks 
intake, water purification works, sewerage 01 
sewage treatment works until the plans therefor 
have been submitted to and approved by the 
state department of health. 


In carrying out the broad implications of 
this authority, the state department of health 
has set up a large number of standards which 
must be met by all schools and other public 
build'ngs. Take, for example, the matter of 
water supply. This standard includes, among 
other things, the following: 


4 well must be located at least 300 feet distant 
from the nearest existing or possible sources ol 
contamination 


Other states have similar provisions. Thus, 
by law, society protects the health of the 


children by requiring 
provisions 


adequate sanitary 

Another problem which is becoming in 
creasingly important is that of locating the 
building so that the fewest number of chil- 
dren will have to cross dangerous thorough 
fares. In the case of elementary buildings in 
particular it is extremely important that care- 
ful consideration be given to this problem 
Many cities now attempt to reduce this 
hazard by assigning policemen to dangerous 
traffic crossings during the time children are 
going to and from school, while others have 
been quite successful in organizing school 
patrols, who serve the same purpose. Also 
it is important to locate school buildings 
iway from noises, odors, and other conditions 
which disturb the work of the school and 
probably influence the health of the children 

Another problem of location has to do 
with the orientation of the building with ref- 
erence to the light in the classrooms. It has 
been generally agreed that the majority of 
classrooms should face approximately east or 
west, thus avoiding the direct rays of the 
sun from the south on the one hand, and the 
absence of sunlight where the classrooms face 
the north 

As a part of the problem of location is 
that of providing adequate recreation space 
The importance of this was brought to the 
foreground by the results of the physical 
examinations of men called into the army 
during the World War. In a compilation of 
the results of these examinations it was 
found that 2,753,922 men included in this 
compilation, 468 out of every 1000 had phys- 


‘4 Vanual «¢ Water Sup pi Sewerage and Sewage 
Treatment tor Publi Buildings in Ohio (Columbus 
Oh State Department of Health, 1938), p. 3 
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ical defects of some character.® Needless to 
say, these figures showing the physical con- 
dition of the young men of the country 
caused widespread discussion and concern 
Organizations such as the American Legion 
became interested in the problem and sought, 
along with other civic and professional or- 
ganizations, to prevent a recurrence of this 
situation. As a result of these combined ac- 
tivities, 36 states passed laws requiring phys- 
ical education to be offered in the public 
schools. One of those was Ohio, which now 
requires 100 minutes of physical education 
per school week. Obviously, to carry out 
these provisions: has required much larger 
school sites. Securing these often results in 
an entirely different location than would 
otherwise be the case. Because of this factor 
high schools which were located in the down 
town sections are now found in the suburban 
areas where large tracts for recreation are 
available at a reasonable cost. Personally, | 
am much interested to see what effect these 
concentrated efforts on health and physical 
education over the past 20 years have had on 
the physical condition of the men now being 
inducted into military service. 


Construction of Buildings 


From the health angle, the problem of 
safety becomes uppermost in the construc- 
tion of new school buildings. In this city, for 
example, on March 4, 1908, occurred the 
Collinwood school fire in which 173 pupils 
and 2 teachers lost their lives. Growing out 
of that catastrophe there came in 1911 the 
adoption of a school-building code in Ohio 
which stresses particularly the problem of 
safety. This tragedy, together with others 
which have occurred from time to time, has 
resulted in similar legislation in other states 
Another example is California where following 
the earthquake in 1934, legislation requiring 
school buildings to be constructed as nearly 
earthquake-proof as possible was enacted. This 
legislation applied not only to new buildings 
but to those already constructed 

Another school disaster occurred in New 
London, Tex., on March 18, 1937." As a result 
of this explosion, which almost completely 
destroyed a building which housed 700 pupils, 
294 children and teachers were killed out- 
right. and about 20 others will be maimed 
for the remainder of their lives. According 
to the conclusions of the Military Board of 
Inquiry, this accident resulted from a gas 
leak which was probably ignited by a spark 
from a knife switch. As a result of this, the 
state of Texas at the next meeting of its 
legislature passed a law which requires that 


*Love, Albert G., and Davenport, Charles B.. Defects 
Found in Drafted Men. Data compiled from graph records 
prepared under the direction of Surgeon-General N. W 
Ireland. War Department, 1920 

"Horn, J. Fred, “The New London, Texas, School 
Disaster: Its Causes and Legislative Results Proceed 


ings National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
October, 1937, pp. 93-99 
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all gas distributing companies introduce a 
malodorant in distributing lines. Two other 
laws—the architects’ registration law and 
the engineers’ licensing law— were passed 
largely as a result of this disaster. 

An analysis of school accidents to children 
while on the school grounds shows that the 
major causes are falls, cuts from glass and 
other sharp instruments, and those resulting 
from handling apparatus or machinery in the 
building. For example, in a study of accidents 
occurring in the St. Louis schools, it was 
found that of 492 such accidents, 205 re- 
sulted from falls.* In a more recent study 
by the National Safety Council it was found 
that the percentage distribution of accidents 
to the children in the school buildings and 
grounds were as follows: gymasium, 31 per 
cent; classrooms, 13 per cent; halls and 
stairs, 19 per cent; and shops, 12 per cent.® 


Ventilation and Heating 


Another important aspect of the construc- 
tion of school buildings has to do with the 
heating and ventilating. As early as 1777, 
Lavoisier, after studying the effect of air in 
crowded quarters, attributed it to an excess 
of carbon dioxide rather than to a lack of 
oxygen. This theory has been called the 
carbon-dioxide theory and for more than a 
hundred years it was regarded as satisfactory. 
A study of the literature during the nine- 
teenth century shows repeated reference to 
the significance of heating and ventilating as 
related to health. For example, in 1854 Henry 
Barnard proposed that “. . . in every furnace 
and on every stove a capacious vessel, well 
supplied with fresh water and protected from 
the dust, should be placed.’’?° 

Another interesting comment found in the 
early literature is that taken from the report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for 
the year ending June 1, 1877. Quoted from 
that report is this statement: that because 
of the smoke in the school buildings “. . . the 
neighbors would sometimes take advantage of 
this by getting the teachers to smoke their 
pork and beef for them in the schoolhouse.” 
Of the many studies which have been made 
in the field of heating and ventilating, the 
most extensive were those carried on by the 
New York Commission of Ventilation, which 
functioned almost continuously from 1913 
until its final report in June, 1931. Among 
its conclusions which have provoked much 
discussion was the following: 

Desirable conditions may be obtained by at 
least three methods of ventilation when proper 
design and operation are provided: (a) by 
plenum ventilation; (b) by local unit ventilation; 
(c) by window-gravity ventilation. For the 
average school, favorably located, window- 
gravity ventilation seems to be the method of 
choice on grounds of comfort and of economy.” 

From the health angle, the incidence of 
respiratory diseases is assumed to be related 
to the kind of ventilation. In a study made 


*Holy, T. C., “An Analysis of the Causes of St. Louis 
School Accidents,”’ School and Society, August 3, 1929. 

* Health Education (Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1941), p. 145. 

"Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York 
Macmillan Co., 1940), p. 1040 

“New York Commission on Ventilation, School Venti- 
lation, Principles and Practices, Teachers College, 1931. 
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by Surgeon-General H. S. Cummings of the 
United States Public Health Service, the in- 
cidence of respiratory illnesses is studied in 
two groups of schools, one ventilated by 
mechanical means and the other by the nat- 
ural open-window method. In the group where 
mechanical ventilation was maintained, ab- 
sences due to respiratory illness were 3 per 
cent, while in the group maintaining natural 
ventilation, these absences were only 1.8 per 
cent.?? 

Although there has been considerable in- 
vestigation in the field of heating and ventila- 
tion, among the problems still unsolved are 
the following: the number of cubic feet of 
air per minute which should be supplied for 
each pupil; the degree to which air can be 
safely recirculated; what are the optimum 
temperatures and humidity conditions for 
health and safety; and is air-conditioning 
feasible and economical under typical school 
conditions. Unfortunately, at present no satis- 
factory answer can be given. to. these 
questions. 

Artificial Lighting 

Another aspect of construction which is 
receiving an increasing amount of attention 
is that of lighting, particularly the artificial 
type. Here again, as in the field of heating 
and ventilating, there is no general agree- 
ment as to what constitutes optimum lighting 
conditions, either artificial or natural, or both. 
In a recent book, Luckiesh and Moss, direc- 
tor and physicist respectively of the General 
Electric Lighting Research Laboratory at 
Nela Park, come to the following conclusions 
regarding the requirements for adequate 
light : 

50 to 100 foot-candles for severe and prolonged 
tasks, such as proofreading, difficult reading, etc. 

20 to 50 foot-candles for moderately critical 
and prolonged tasks, such as clerical work, 
ordinary reading, etc. 

10 to 20 foot-candles for moderate and pro- 
longed tasks of office and factory and, when not 
prolonged, ordinary reading, etc.” 

In 1938 the American Standards Associa- 
tion prepared a revision of its 1932 Minimum 
Standards which raised this minimum from 
5 to 15 foot-candles in classrooms, study 
halls, lecture rooms, and libraries, and from 
8 to 25 in sewing rooms, drafting rooms, and 
art rooms. This association, which is under the 
joint sponsorship of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society and the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, collaborated in the establishment of 
these standards with 13 other organizations 
which included architects, engineers, eyesight 
specialists, physicians, public health officers, 
and research workers.1* This sharp increase 
in the minimum standards has created con- 
siderable discussion and some opposition. For 
example, the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction at its 1937 meeting passed a 
resolution urging a further study to ascer- 
tain more scientifically optimum lighting re- 
quirements.’ Also, in a carefully prepared 
paper by Dr. Conrad Berens, chairman of the 
American Board of Ophthalmology, and sur- 





™ ‘The Relation of Respiratory Illness to Ventilation,” 
American Scnoot Boarp JournaL, 79:84; July, 1929. 

“Luckiesh, Matthew, and Moss, F. K., The Science of 
Seeing, Van Nostrand, 1937. ’ 

‘School Buildings and Equipment,” American Council 
on Education Studies, April, 1939, p. 16. 
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geon and pathologist in the New York Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, and Dr. Ross A. McFar- 
land, professor of psychology at Harvard, 
there appears this statement: 

In our studies in the Harvard Fatigue Labo- 
ratory, reading with one foot-candle of illumina- 
tion as compared with 50 foot-candles apparently 
had little effect on metabolism and pulse rate 
when temperature and humidity were controlled.” 


Growing out of this discussion in the field 
of lighting have come a number of studies to 
ascertain the effect which light intensities 
have on rate of learning. Time permits ref- 
erence to only one of these, which was carried 
on in Albany, N. Y., by the New York Power 
and Light Co. and the Division of Research 
of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Briefly, in this study, two seventh- 
grade groups of approximately 30 pupils 
each, equated on the basis of intelligence 
tests, achievement tests, and chronological 
age, were housed in two identical classrooms 
located on the same floor in the same build- 
ing, and having the same orientation. In one 
of these rooms, approximately 12 foot-candle 
intensity was provided, while in the other, 
25 foot-candles were provided. During the 
course of the experiment, which extended 
over 1% years, frequent achievement tests 
were given the two groups to ascertain their 
rate of learning. In a concluding statement 
explaining the experiment there is_ this 
statement: 

From a study of the results of this experiment, 
it seems safe to conclude that in this case at least 
the additional light intensity contributed nothing 
significant to the educational progress of the 
experimental group of pupils.” 

In a study of the lighting in 598 class- 
rooms and laboratories in 52 different school 
buildings which we are just completing in 
the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
Ohio State University, we have found that 
in 25 of these 52 buildings the average light- 
meter readings as found upon entrance to 
these classrooms and laboratories was less 
than 10 foot-candles. In each of these rooms 
eight different readings were taken; so the 
figures on light intensity are the average of 
those different readings. We also found that 
in the entire group of classrooms and labora- 
tories the average light-meter reading was 
10.9 foot-candles, while the range was from 
4 foot-candles to 29 foot-candles. 

It seems safe to assume, therefore, that in 
most classrooms in the United States an ap- 
preciable increase could be made of the light 
intensities and yet still be below the minimum 
standards as set by the American Standards 
Association. What effect this poor lighting 
has on eyesight I am unable to say. How- 


ever it seems reasonable to assume that 
it does have an injurious effect. In a 
recent study of vision in three elemen- 


tary schools by use of the Snellen Chart, 

we found one room in which only 3 

pupils had 20/20 vision in both eyes. 
(Concluded on page 75) 


“Proceedings, National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, October, 1937, p. 13. 

The Eye and Illumination in Schools,” Proceedings, 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, October, 
1940, p. 59. 

Wilson, W. K., “An Attempted Measurement of the 
Relation of Educational Achievement to Artificial School- 
room Lighting,” Proceedings, National Council on School- 
house Construction, November, 1938, pp. 43-46. 
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A School Building Program 
ina Growing City Frank W. Douma’ 


The city of Ottumwa, Iowa, was originally 
built on the banks of the Des Moines River. 
Like most similar towns, the business district 
and the first residential areas mushroomed 
out on the flat areas along the river. This re- 
sulted in a long, narrow city. The early school 
authorities, naturally, built their schoolhouses 
where the population was; as a result, there 
are eight schoolhouses in Ottumwa, and these 
stand almost in a straight east and west line. 

As the city grew, the population extended 
up over the bluffs out to the high prairie 
land, and also to the opposite side of the 
river. All the new residential sections of the 
city are growing up at a considerable distance 
from the original location of the town. The 
city has developed into a large meatpacking 
center, and the population growth during the 
past 20 years has been rapid. An acute school 
problem accompanied this rise in population 
Most of the children lived a considerable 
distance from the old schools. The board of 
education and the parent-teacher association 
decided that the only solution was to erect 
new schools, which would be so located that 
the entire population would enjoy easily 
accessible and modern educational facilities 
To solve the immediate problem and quite 
in harmony with long-range planning con- 
siderations, the board of education felt that 
three schoolhouse projects should be under 
taken. 

One of the new residential districts on the 
south side is in the Harding Park Addition 
The addition has made especially rapid 
growth. Since there was no available ground 
for a schoolhouse in the immediate vicinity, 


‘Superintendent of Schools 


The Horace Mann School, Ottumwa, 


it was decided that the nearest old school 
building be razed and a new structure take 
its place. Fortunately the old building is 
within reasonable distance and easily accessible. 

On the north side of Ottumwa where a 
new residential district is developing, a new 
building has been located a short dis- 
tance from the city limits, upon a site that 
will approximate the population center as 
the natural growth continues. 

In the extreme west end of the city, an 
entirely new structure was not needed. The 
plan agreed upon finally called for the re- 
modeling of a soundly built, small building, 
which with some additions, could be changed 
into a modern eight-room elementary building. 


Financing the Program 

This was the program as worked out by 
the board of education. The city then voted 
$350,000 in bonds toward the financing of 
the three projects. 

At approximately the same time, the WPA 
offered to help in the construction of a new 
athletic field for the high school. An addi- 
tional bond issue of $18,000 toward the de- 
velopment of the field was voted by the 
district. With the WPA appropriation the 
total cost of the field amounted to $52,000. 
Since that time an additional appropriation 
has been made and there is still another pend- 
ing. When the field is finally completed, it 
will cost between $80,000 and $85,000. 

After considerable investigation, the board 
of education secured the services of Keffer 
and Jones, school architects, from Des Moines, 
Iowa. The assistance of Dr. E. T. Peterson, 
of the Department of Education of the State 
University of Iowa was also enlisted. These 


men collaborated with school authorities in 
studying the local population, economic, so- 
cial, and educational conditions and made 
recommendations as to the best sites and best 
type of buildings for the present needs and 
the growing educational program. It was de- 
cided that a 20-room building should be 
erected on the south side of the city, a 
12-room building on the north side, and an 
eight-room building in the west end. The 
building on the south side, named the Agassiz 
School, has been designed to accommodate 
800 pupils. The new Horace Mann School on 
the north side, has a student capacity of 400. 
And the west end building, called Fairview, 
accommodates approximately 250. 

Since the general plan and the equipment 
specifications are approximately the same for 
all three buildings, attention will be centered 
on the largest school of the group. 

The Agassiz building, built to house 800 
pupils, has 18 classrooms, a kindergarten, a 
library, an auditorium-gymnasium, a kitchen, 
two locker and shower rooms, a clubroom, 
and teachers’ rest room, besides the customary 
service rooms such as offices, bookrooms, and 
Storage rooms. 

Since the Ottumwa elementary schools are 
organized on the departmentalized plan, with 
the special subjects as the basis for the de- 
partments, there are a music room, an art 
room, a science room, and a social-science 
room. Each of these classrooms is especially 
planned and has adequate built-in equipment. 
For instance, the art room has specially built 
drawing desks, lockers in which each pupil 
can keep his individual work, storage and 
display cabinets, and other built-in features 
especially suitable for an art program. 





lowa, is simple, direct, and honestly expressive of the construction and of 


the school functions carried on within. 
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The concealed wardrobes are 
thoroughly ventilated. 


c 





- The field house is appropriately built of native stone. When the land- | 
scaping has been completed it will be a real beauty spot 
of the athletic field. 









The music room is extra large, being twice 
the size of an ordinary room. It has been 
planned and equipped for dual use as a small 


ium, built-in storage cabinets, and seed beds 
for experimental work with plants of various 
kinds. In addition, it has a special experi- 





assembly hall, as well as a music room. It mental room where pupils may work on | 
has a small stage, completely lighted and various projects of their own 
equipped. It is used as a community room The social-science room is equipped with 










for meetings of the parent-teacher and sim- _ the latest teaching aids such as maps, globes poonne 
ilar organizations bulletin boards, etc. A special project room public 
The science room is equipped with tables makes it possible for pupils to work out their eritte | 
{ and stools, a demonstration desk, an aquar social-science projects foe ¢ 
All the corridors and rooms have _ been ronan 
' . acoustically treated in order to eliminate un- Th 
{ Qn, i4j necessary noises. There are recessed ward- signet 
seve Roof eet qe ae robes in all the lower grade rooms. In the as 
GYMNAS/UM yt upper grades, the pupils use individual cor- equip 
ridor lockers. fount 
' The auditorium-gymnasium, which has a \ 
{ flat, hard maple floor, is 75 ft. long and 48 on tos 
ft. wide. Although the floor is large enough elem 
for regulation basketball games. the room is ning 
primarily designed for use as a playroom. The Seoay 
stage is 40 ft. long and 21 ft. deep. For was 
community and school theatricals the stage the 
is equipped with lights. curtains, and cyclo sacks 
ramas. The seating capacity of the auditorium irene 
i is $00 
Project Rooms Provided 
Each classroom is equipped with acces 
sories such as cupboards, bookshelves, and 
book nooks. Practically all of the rooms have 
adjoining project rooms. These latter are so 
arranged that the pupils can work on con 
struction projects without disturbing the aca- 
demic work. All rooms are heated and ven- 
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- The trucks for storing the movable 
chairs can be roiled to any portion 
of the auditorium. 


Floor Plans, Agassiz Grade School, Ottumwa, lowa. — Keffer & Jones, 
Architects, Des Moines, lowa. 
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The Agassiz school building has been placed at the front of the site where it has the benefit of splendid old elms. 


tilated by means of unit ventilators and 
gravity exhaust flues. An intercommunicating 
public-address system connects all the rooms 
with the principal's office. This system is used 
for radio broadcasts in any or all of the 
rooms, as well as for recording programs 

The kindergarten has been especially de 
signed for a wide variety of activities. It has 
a large bay window at one end and is 
equipped with a fireplace, an inside drinking 
fountain, and separate toilets 

A feature of the building, which is more 
or less novel, is the clubroom. Since Ottumwa 
elementary schools are used during the eve 
ning for various club meetings by the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc., it 
was decided that a special room be built in 
the basement of the school especially for 
such meetings. The room has an outside en 
trance and may be used without referenc 


to the rest of the building. It is equipped 
with cupboards, a toilet, and a drinking toun- 
tain, and may be warmed in the winter even 
when the thermostatic control has reduced 
the temperature of the classrooms 

The Agassiz Grade School, which cost 
$160,000, was constructed by the Lansing 
Construction Co., Ottumwa. Keffer & Jones, 
of Des Moines, lowa, rendered the architec- 
tural service and supervised the construction 

The Horace Mann School, in the northern 
section of the city, was erected at a cost of 
approximately $135,000. It has 10 classrooms 
a combined auditorium and gymnasium, and 
a library. It has been planned to include 
classes for the first seven grades. It is con- 
structed of brick, hollow tile, and glass brick 
\n unusual number of large windows provide 
adequate natural light. The architects for this 
building were Keffer & Jones; the contractor 


was Max Mildenstein, of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

The athletic field is in the shape of a 
scenic bowl. It includes a regulation playing 
field and a _ standard quarter-mile track. 
Built-in bleachers of stone, which can accom- 
modate 5200 people, flank the two sides of 
the field. Illumination for night performances 
is provided by six 70-ft. poles. Ten lights 
are mounted on each pole, each light having 
an 1800-watt lamp. 

In the field house, erected on the field, 
there are dressing rooms and shower rooms 
for both the visiting team and the home team 
There is also an equipment room on the main 
floor. The basement provides dressing rooms 
for the “B” teams, an equipment room, and 
a shower room. The entire athletic plant now 
covers approximately 10 acres. The old foot- 
ball field has been turned over to the ele- 


(Concluded on page 78) 





The athletic field makes full use of the natural contour of the site. The rich autumn foliage of the surrounding 
trees makes it a beauty spot during the fall football season. 
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Floor Plans, McKeesport Vocational School, McKeesport, Pa. — C. R. Moffitt, Architect, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 
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General Exterior, McKeesport Vocational School, McKeesport, Pa. — C. R. Moffitt, Architect, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 


Built to Train for Local Industry 





The McKeesport Vocational School 


The McKeesport Vocational School has 
been designed and built to provide an effec- 
tive program of vocational training for the 
industrial community of McKeesport, Pa., 
and the adjacent iron and steel manufacturing 
towns and cities. 

Industrial trade courses were introduced in 
the McKeesport High School in 1921 for the 
first time, with an initial enrollment of 23 
boys in two trade courses: mechanical draw- 
ing and patternmaking. A few years later a 
course in electricity was added to the cur- 
riculum. Soon, however, the demands for 
vocational trade courses were so great that it 
became necessary to expand the curriculum 
and the facilities. The school administration 
cooperated with individual and industrial re- 
quests for vocational courses and actively 
planned shopwork and related academic 
studies that would serve the widest commu- 
nity and sectional interests. 

The present enrollment in the Vocational 
School is 750 boys, all of whom are tenth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-year students. This is 
approximately 17 per cent of the total high 
school enrollment of 4500, and 35 per cent 
of the male student personnel. In addition 
there are 350 ninth-year students taking 
courses to prepare them for the vocational 
school 


Extensive Shop Facilities Provided 

The trade courses offered in the new voca- 
tional school are auto mechanics; commercial 
art; drafting; electricity, including general 


‘Superintendent of Schools, McKeesport, Pa 


James H. Lawson’ 


wiring, radio, household appliances, refrigera- 
tion, armature winding, general power instal- 
lation, servicing and testing, and electrical 
laboratory; heating and plumbing; general 


woodworking; patternmaking; and machine 
shop. 

The shop facilities consist of: two machine 
shops, three electric shops, an electrical theory 
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The machine shops are fully equipped to provide instruction 
of utmost utility in industry. 
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Upper left: the science laboratories are important elements providing theoretical background for the vocational 
instruction. Upper right: the sheet metal shop is equipped for teaching apprentices in plumbing, heating, and sheet 
metal working trades. Lower left: the woodshop offers instruction in cabinetmaking, pattern making, and intro- 
ductory carpentry. Lower right: the electric wiring shop provides experiences in the building and power trades. 


room, an auto-mechanics shop, a commercial- theory room, library, teacher's rooms, audi- a set of boiler and engine rooms, as well as 
art room, a heating and plumbing shop, two torium, gymnasium, cafeteria and kitchen various storage and utility rooms. The shops 
trade drafting rooms, a general woodworking administrative suite, locker rooms, shower vary in size, each having a standard width ot 
shop, a patternmaking shop, a related-draw- rooms, conference room, custodian quarters, (Concluded ize 78) 


ing room, a trade-theory and visual education 
room, and a foundry 

All courses are of three-year duration and 
are conducted on an all-day unit Smith- 
Hughes basis. Fifty per cent of the time is 
devoted to practical shopwork; 25 per cent 
to related mathematics, related science, re- 
lated drawing, and industrial history; and 25 
per cent of the time is devoted to academix 
subjects including English, economics, et« 

The facilities for the academic and related 
courses consist of 11 classrooms, one physics 
lecture room, a chemistry lecture room, a 
chemistry and physics laboratory, a library 
a large gymnasium, and an auditorium 

The school is built on a 49-acre site at the 
edge of the city of McKeesport. It is a two- 
story white brick building stretching out along 
a front 576 ft. It is designed to accommodate 
some 800 to 900 young American citizens in- 
tent upon developing their abilities in voca- 
tions of various kinds 

The building faces northwest on the O'Neil 
Boulevard, and has been set back a distance 
of 200 ft. to present an imposing picture of 
modern architecture. It is U shaped, with two 
additional front wings, the auditorium and the 
gymnasium which extend forward from both 
corners of the U at angles of 30 deg. The The electrical laboratory contains carefully selected modern equipment 
school includes 13 shops, 11 classrooms, 3 and machinery to provide experiences which pupi!s 
science rooms, a visual education room, trad will later duplicate in industry. 
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Trends in Schoolhousing Design 


School-building planning has passed through 
three major eras and is apparently embark- 
ing upon a fourth. The two centuries elapsing 
between the construction of the first public 
school in 1648 and the publication of Henry 
Barnard’s School Architecture in 1848 wit- 
nessed the development of thousands of build- 
ings crudely but exclusively designed for 
school purposes 
of his book 


Barnard wrote in the preface 


Go where I would, in city or country, I 
encountered the district school-house, standing in 
disgraceful contrast with every othe 
designed for public or domestic use. Its location, 
construction, furniture, and arrangements, seemed 
intended to hinder, and not promote, to defeat 
and not perfect, the work which was to be 
carried on within and without its walls 


structure 


The Second and Third Periods 
The influence of Barnard 


established 


such leaders as 
and Mann and the newly 
departments of 


State 


education began a_ second 


period to be identified by the improvement 
in safety, sanitation, and educational facilities 
The third movement in the history of school- 
housing was initiated in the early part of the 
twentieth century and reached its peak dur- 
ing the depression. This period is recognized 
by the perfection of 
facilities, 


academic classroom 


safety, and sanitation. Even 
than elements, 
the change which occurred during this third 
period in schoolhouse 

In 1874 an English 


American schools, stated 


more 


important these however, is 


architecture 


writer, in discussing 


the architectural character is that of a 
detached, well-built warehouse 
The architectural designs are 
plain, not particularly school-like in 
and of no special English interest 


Many of 
two-story 


extremels 


characte! 


these dark-brick 


stand in the 


unattractive 
buildings still older 


sections of our cities. Playrooms or courts 


together with toilets, are located in the base 
Classrooms are large but 
The old 
replaced by fire towers 


blac kboards 


ited equipment 


ments 
lighted 


poorly 


wooden stairs, now 


largely 
were serious hazards 


Extensive fixed 


seats, and lim- 
suggest the academic recita 
tion type of schooling 

Further from the center of our cities, one 
can frequently find the early twentieth-cen- 
tury type of structure. The attractive, broken 
line design of Ittner’s elementary schools and 
the Gothic pattern of 


di ate 


large high schools in 


clearly the first attempts to develop 


in architectural expression for schools. But 


much of the design of this period was trans 
mitted 


from the Teuton 


countries. Schoo] 
architecture had not yet expressed the 


function ol 


unique 
education in American dem 


ocratic life This factor in the development 


N. L. Engelhardt, Jr.’ 


of school design is clearly a reflection of the 
separateness of child education and commu- 
nity life during that era. There was little in 
the atmosphere or program of the schools 
which led architects to see the need for a 
unique design. In fact, the 
European cloisters and 


architecture of 
manors was quite 
applicable to the American schools of the 
period. Then, too, the growing communities 
of the early twentieth century felt the need 
for erecting large and ornate edifices glorify- 
ing the citizens’ devotion to education. These 
school buildings were located on hills, over- 
looking the neighborhood and clearly visible 
from the highways. Schools were designed to 
sell education to the citizens and attract new 
citizens to the community 

Inside of these monumental 
education had become a 


structures 
mechanized, curric 
ulum-centered procedure. The lay citizen, as 
firmly believed that 
the young child who followed the factorylike 
assembly line would come out a well-educated 
youth. Unfortunately this belief is still exist- 
ent among many lay 
munities. In 


well as 


some teachers 


members of our com 
school architecture it has been 
expressed by the uniformity in pattern from 
neighborhood to neighborhood, by standard- 
ization of plans and facades, and by the like- 
ness of school and factory, especially in the 
modern architectural designs 

By 1920 buildings had advanced 
from the low point of almost complete neglect 
in the day of Henry Barnard to the high 
point of monumentalism. They had changed 
from small shabby, ill-developed 
large massive concrete and brick structures, 
glorifying education as a process rather than 


S¢ hool 


units to 


as an integral part of community life 


The Fourth Period 
The new trends in school design are 
influenced by 


being 
curriculum research as well as 
community development. Extensive research 
has indicated the tremendous impact which 
environment has on young children. Indica- 
tions have been found that a great part of a 
child’s personality is relatively fixed by the 
time he enters school. The learning by doing 
philosophy is rapidly becoming more mean- 
ingful through intensive studies. These find- 
added _ responsibilities on the 
They point to the need for closer 
co-ordination of home and 


ings place 


schools 


school in the 


educational Education cannot be 


process 
conceived of as mere preparation for adult 
life. It must be also participation in 
munity life. If such participation is_ ill- 
guided then the child will be said to be poorly 
educated. If it 


com- 


is well guided and the school 
patterns its program to the impacts of life 
outside the school, then the child will be 
better educated 

The implications for such co-ordination and 


int 


itegration ol 


school, home, and community 


Children and 


27 


re tar reaching vouth must 


go to school, and so must their parents. An 
infrequent “guidance” conference is not the 
solution. The co-ordination must be continu- 
ous, and the place of meeting not too fre- 
quently the school. Of course, this type of 
school is not at all necessary for merely 
learning the “three R’s.” For that purpose 
the traditional school building will serve. But 
the public expects more from all schools to- 
day than the “three R’s.” It expects the 
school to develop abilities, skills, and atti- 
tudes in many fields. These expectations can 
only be met by the community-centered 
school, a school designed as an integral part 
of community living. 


The School a Community Institution 


Recent developments in community living 
are also pointing clearly to the need for com- 
munity-centered Demands for cul- 
tural, recreational programs 
for youth and adults are being met in many 
communities by the lengthening of the school 
day and the addition of new service units. 
Community theaters, large general shops, 
studios for the arts and crafts, playrooms, 
home arts and nursery units, and informal 
conference rooms have given added richness 
to adult community living and the general 
welfare. Important, too, is the fact that these 
units in secondary schools have made it pos- 
sible to add much to the effectiveness of the 
program for children and youth. 

The school as an institution within a com- 
munity —an institution in a sense of sepa- 
rateness from community life—is rapidly 
disappearing. Institutionalism may have been 
quite satisfactory in our economy of the nine- 
teenth century when familism and community 
enterprise had not begun to decline. Today 
however 


schools. 


vocational, and 


our schools are being charged with 
the heavy responsibility of preserving Amer- 
ican democracy by acting as a focal point of 
community welfare. The tremendous increase 
in adult education, community-wide recrea- 
tion, and cultural programs has placed the 
school in a totally new situation. The school- 
house is a community workshop and should 
be open many hours during the day for the 
use of children, youth, and adults 


Community Living in School 


The place of the school in today’s society 
is reflected by a changed school architecture 
The lay citizen has no concern for monumen- 
talism nor does he want to waste money on 
school buildings 
tion. School 


with excessive ornamenta- 
buildings are no longer being 
used to sell communities nor to worship edu- 


cation as an main 
highways or elevated vantage points has been 
discarded in favor of 
ciated with the 
life. The 


democratic 


institution. Location on 
sites intimately asso 
homes and neighborhood 
must be a place in which 
living can attain its zenith. It 
in attractive place in which to work, 


school 


must be 
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not at which to gaze. Of course, it must be 
beautiful — but not too beautiful, because a 
very beautiful object must be preserved and 
a school building must be worn out through 
use. The building must be intimately attrac- 
tive and not overpowering to small children. 
It must be a place which children and adults 
refer to as our school. 

Throughout the country, school buildings 
designed to make possible the realization of 
this type of program are increasing in num- 
ber. In contrast with the massiveness of the 
older school there is today the simple cam- 
pus plan of the community school. The cam- 
pus plan, calling for small separate units 
connected by arcades or passageways and 
attractively grouped in a park setting, has 
eliminated the institutional atmosphere of 
the large compact structures. The green grass, 
spreading trees, and open plan serve to in- 
spire children and adults, creating interest in 
schooling far beyond anything that the tradi- 
tional character of schoolhousing could de- 
velop. Museums, art galleries, concert and 
lecture halls, gardens, zoos, water areas, and 
little theaters are all becoming a part of the 
new community school. The idea that the 
community-center building should be sepa- 
rate from the school building is disappearing 
from the public consciousness. It is realized 
that the combination offers more adequate 
facilities for children and adults at lesser 
cost than could possibly be achieved through 
separate developments. 

Fulcomer studied PWA requests for com- 
munity buildings aside from schools and 
found that: 

With the exception of the police court and 
detention allocation, there is not a single facility 
indicated in these community building plans that 
is not a common feature of secondary plants. In 


fact, such space allocation are those most fre- 
quently represented in the plans analyzed. The 
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provision in the secondary school building of 
these facilities would serve both high school stu- 
dents and adults to advantage, as the discussion 
of the common nature of many needs of both 
groups has already indicated. Since most of the 
requests for PWA funds apparently have been 
delayed, the growing insistence of real com- 
munity needs may turn the attention of the 
community to its own property —the public 
school buildings. That at the present time many 
communities still cherish the established tradition 
of the school as a place for children seems 
apparent from numerous requests for a com- 
munity center separate from the secondary school 
plant structure.‘ 


Outdoor School Activities 


Another vital element in the changing de- 
sign of school buildings is in the integration 
of outdoor activities with the classroom proj- 
ects. Much natural science can be taught 
most effectively out-of-doors. Play and rec- 
reation are more enjoyable in the woods or 
in the fields than in the gymnasium. Teachers 
are finding out that the learning process can 
be just as effective on terraces as in the 
classroom and more absorbing. This trend 
in educational method has required the archi- 
tect to plan buildings so there is easy access 
from the indoors to the out-of-doors. Today 
many classrooms are being constructed with 
direct entrances to adjacent terraces. This 
integration of indoor and out-of-door activ- 
ities has also added weight to the value of 
the one-story campus plan. 

Architect Frank Lloyd Wright in his study 
of a school building for his model community, 
Broadacre City, stated: 

The school problem is solved by segregating 
a group of low buildings in the interior spaces 


of the city where the children can go without 
crossing traffic. The school building group in- 


‘Fulcomer, Edwin S., Secondary Schools as Community 
Centers, pp. 32-37. American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, New York, 1940. 
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cludes galleries for loan collections from the 
museum, a concert and lecture hall, small gardens 
for the children in small groups and well-lighted 
cubicles for individual outdoor study; there are 
a small zoo, large pools, and green playgrounds. 
This group is at the very center of the model 
and contains at its center the higher school 
adapted to the segregation of the students into 
small groups.’ 

In summarizing the trends in the develop- 
ment of school architecture in recent years it 
is possible to list several important changes. 
These changes classify themselves around 
new materials and methods of construction, 
new methods of teaching, and changing con- 
tent of the curriculum. The new construction 
has created improved exterior and interior 
treatments with more lighting, more adequate 
ventilation, better acoustics, and better wear- 
ing finishes. The conversion of recitation 
cubicles into activity spaces and laboratories 
has brought about the integration of indoor 
and out-of-door facilities. The changing con- 
tent of the curriculum has brought about the 
need for health clinics, little theaters, large 
general shops, conservatories, museums, and 
other new units. But beyond these changes 
there is another major influence which tran- 
scends the materials, methods, and content. 
That influence is the recognition by commu- 
nities of the potential possibilities of educa- 
tion through democratic participation of all 
individuals in the program. This influence is 
breaking down or is belittling monumentalism 
and institutionalism in favor of the more 
intimate and more creative atmosphere of the 
community-centered school. It is to this atti- 
tude that one must look for the basic mo- 
tive which may serve to completely alter the 
design of school buildings during the next 
generation. 


‘Wright, Frank Lloyd, “A New Community Plan,” 
p. 254, Architectural Record, April, 1935. 


The Development of Public School Grounds 


For our purpose, I wish to consider that 
the entire area surrounding the school build- 
ing consists of but one unit, made up of 
closely related parts, each of which must be 
properly developed and co-ordinated with the 
others. 

The planning and development of school 
grounds rightly belong to the field of the 
landscape architect who is especially trained. 
The work does not necessarily have to be 
done by a professional man, for, in the final 
analysis, a successful development is but the 
outgrowth of good judgment, intelligent plan- 
ning, and practical experience. 

Bearing in mind the saying, “What would 
be fair must first be fit,” I wish to emphasize 
the planning of school grounds from the utili- 
tarian standpoint rather than from _ the 
aesthetic. 

Every school ground may be divided into 
three parts which, for convenience and want 


‘Divisional Director, Department of Building and 
Grounds, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich 


Ernest O. Fox’ 


of better terms, may be designated as the 
“approach areas,” the “living areas,” and the 
“service areas.” 

The portion of the grounds which serves 
as a setting for the building and which is 
usually developed from a decorative stand- 
point, also functioning as a welcome to those 
using and visiting the school, may rightly be 
designated the “approach area.” 

That portion of the grounds used in con- 
nection with the main business of the school 
—education—and which forms a part of 
the equipment used by the staff of the school 
for instructional work, may be termed the 
“living area.” 

All portions of the grounds used for facil- 
itating the physical operation of the school, 
may be termed “service areas.” 


Favorable Impressions Easily Created 

First impressions are lasting and a pro- 
gressive and alert school system strives to 
make them as pleasing and permanent as pos- 
sible. If a building is located a reasonable 


and practical distance from the public side- 
walks, if the building elevation conforms to 
its surroundings, neither appearing depressed 
on the site nor built on a pedestal, a favor- 
able impression is created. If the building 
elevation itself is harmonious with the en- 
vironment and seems to “belong,” this also 
adds to the satisfactory first impression. On 
the other hand, if the building is so close to 
the public thoroughfare that one passes it 
before realizing what it is, or if it is so far 
removed it seems quite a journey to reach it, 
then an unfavorable impression is created. 
This same unfavorable impression is given 
when a building “type” does not conform to 
the environment, as in the case of a building 
of the French Chalet type of architecture 
surrounded by industrial buildings; or a 
building with elevations extremely plain and 
harsh placed in a fine residential neighbor- 
bood. All of these things can be controlled 
when proper foresight and planning are 
exercised. 

A good impression is always made through 
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a well-studied arrangement, supplemented by 
lawns, plant materials, and sidewalk facilities. 
Well-graded, justifiable lawn areas and the 
proper planting of shrubs, trees, vines, and 
other plant materials, together with adequate 
care and maintenance of these areas, will do 
much to create favorable impressions. Shrub- 
bery plantings need not be extensive and 
should not be of the type which require ex- 
cessive maintenance. Hardy and indigenous 
plants which are relatively free from fungus 
disease and insect attack are numerous, not 
expensive, and by their judicious use an ade- 
quate and satisfactory landscape treatment 
may be secured. 

Sidewalks fall logically within the “approach 
area.’ Many such areas are ruined by the 
improper placing and arrangement of side- 
walks. Usually the most direct route to the 
building entrance is the best, which means 
that these walks are usually straight. A curved 
walk or one which aimlessly wanders for no 
reason except the desire of the planner to 
do something different, is foolish and provides 
an unpleasant note. Not only is such a walk 
poor planning, but it also causes maintenance 
problems. Human beings are prone to follow 
the lines of least resistance and, if a few 
steps can be saved by cutting across the lawn, 
it becomes very difficult to prevent an un- 
sightly path from appearing across such lawn 
areas. In many cases, curved walks are neces- 
sary, perhaps to pass around a large existing 
tree, to overcome existing peculiarities of 
grades, or to connect with a street intersec- 
tion which may be the focal point of a large 
amount of traffic. In these cases, where a 
utilitarian purpose governs the design, such 
a walk arrangement exhibits good planning 
and produces many pleasing effects. 

For this entire “approach area,” nothing 
can be of more benefit than a good job of 
housekeeping. If this area is littered with 
rubbish, such as wastepaper, branches of 
trees or stones, if the lawns are not neatly 
and uniformly cut, if the trimming imme- 
diately adjacent to the building, sidewalks, 
and the shrub beds is done carelessly or not 
done at all, then the entire effect of the 
“approach area” has been damaged. The re- 
action of those using the school for any pur- 
pose whatever is neutral, if not actually 
negative. So much for this portion of the 
school grounds. 


Planning the Playground 


Without a doubt the largest and most im- 
portant portion of the school grounds falling 
within the boundaries of the “living area” is 
the playground. Much has been said and 
written about the school playgrounds. 

From the standpoint of location, it is very 
desirable to have the playground immediately 
adjacent to the school building and quite 
properly in the rear or, if absolutely neces- 
sary, at.the side. This location will be gov- 
erned by site limitations and building plans. 
In any event, building entrances should be 
provided to make it possible for the children 
to go directly from the playground into the 
school without passing around on the public 
sidewalks to a front entrance. This not only 
saves time but is a safety measure and allows 
more careful supervision over the children-at 
a time when they are excited and more or 
less irresponsible, because of their play activ- 
ities. If it is impossible for a child to run 
into the street, obviously the chance of acci- 
dents happening there are nil. 

Every precaution should be taken for the 
safety of those using the playground. The 
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very fact that this open area exists is an 
invitation for the children and others in the 
vicinity to congregate and to carry on play 
activities, and school authorities in providing 
these areas are inviting their use by the pub- 
lic. For that reason, I believe every play- 
ground should be surrounded by an adequate 
fence to prevent those who use the play area 
from running into the street or into any 
service area of the school. Usually a wire 
fence, 6 or 7 ft. high, of the chain-link, 
diamond-mesh type, is the most desirable 
both from the standpoint of utility and 
permanence. 

Openings or gates should be provided in 
this fence, but their location requires close 
study. For example, an exit from a play- 
ground which allows children to pass from 
the playground to a street intersection is 
much more dangerous than an exit placed 
50 ft. from the corner. The exits, likewise, 
should be so arranged that a large group of 
youngsters cannot rush out from the play- 
ground at one time. This may be done by 
narrowing the opening or by placing in front 
of the opening and approximately 3 ft. back, 
a short stretch of fence. This arrangement 
will make it necessary for children to slow 
down before emerging from the playground 
onto the public sidewalk or street. Signs which 
urge caution, placed above the openings, have 
also been helpful in reducing accidents near 
playgrounds. 

In size, the playground should suit the need 
of the particular group it is to serve and 
should be planned according to the type of 
organization carried on in the school. Ob- 
viously, play areas which have to serve an 
elementary group will be totally inadequate 
for a junior or senior high school because of 
the different types of activities carried on at 
these schools. 


Size and Surfacing of Play Areas 


For an elementary school of approximately 
one thousand capacity, a playground of 60 
to 70 sq. ft. per pupil is very satisfactory. 
This does not mean, however, that additional 
area cannot be used to advantage nor that 
an area somewhat smaller is useless. 

Whether or not the ground is to be used 
as a community play field also has a bearing 
upon the size. For this purpose a much larger 
area is advisable. The surfacing of play areas 
is a subject about which there is a great di- 
vergence of opinion. For senior and junior 
high school activities, it is desirable to have 
the play area of grass. The reason for this 
can be readily understood when note is taken 
of the types of play, such as football, soccer, 
or baseball, which are regulation activities 
for these groups. 

A grass surface is also recommended for 
the elementary schools and would be more 
extensively used except for the fact that it 
is practically impossible to maintain such 
coverings due to the excessive use of the 
areas. Grass and hundreds of trampling feet 
cannot be made to occupy identical areas for 
long. Elementary school playgrounds, conse- 
quently, have almost every type of artificial 
surface — plain dirt, clay, gravel, slag, cin- 
ders, crushed stone, and brick, asphalt, or 
even cement pavement. These materials alone 
and in various combinations are extensively 
used. A local choice will be largely dependent 
upon the funds available for the purpose and 
the availability of materials. In a final anal- 
ysis, the best surface is the one which is 
reasonable in cost, and will give to the users 
a surface which is compact, resilient, well 
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drained, free from dust, and not unduly de- 
structive of children’s shoes and clothing. 
Certainly it is desirable to provide a surface 
which is usable a maximum number of the 
days in the year, commensurate with initial 
cost, safety, and maintenance. 

If play equipment is provided, it should 
be so located that it interferes as little as 
possible with activities which are lively in 
nature and which require large areas. Usually 
the very small children are the users of this 
equipment, and it is not safe nor practical 
planning to locate the apparatus where its 
users are likely to be injured through other 
activities carried on at the same time. Gen- 
erally speaking, few accidents occur from 
the proper use of playground equipment, but 
many injuries do result from the abuse of 
equipment. It seems necessary, therefore, that 
close supervision be maintained over the ac- 
tivities on playground equipment. 

Many times by careful planning, it is pos- 
sible to provide a small play area for the 
exclusive use of the kindergarten children. 
This area should be separated from the larger 
playground, and preferably at a safe distance 
away. As it will be used only in good weather, 
it may be maintained with a grass surface. 
Plantings may be introduced, and a well- 
located tree or two will furnish considerable 
comfort to the little ones. 


Garden and Service Areas 


Another area which may be a part of the 
“living area” is the school garden — not large 
productive garden plots — but small flower or 
vegetable gardens established and worked in 
connection with the science classes or the 
school-garden groups. Many small and other- 
wise useless areas may be developed as ex- 
perimental gardens in which the science 
classes may work out ideas in conjunction 
with the school conservatory. These areas 
should, of course, be so located that inter- 
ference from other necessary activities is at 
a minimum. In many instances these gardens, 
both vegetable and flower, provide for some 
pupils’ outlets for a natural ability which is 
found in no other way. It is surprising how 
quickly the children learn to plant and main- 
tain these areas and what a satisfaction they 
derive from so doing. 

The last group of areas to be considered 
are those which function as “service units” 
in the operation of the building. 

These are smallest in number and in area, 
but it is exceedingly important that they be 
planned correctly and developed so that the 
necessary services may be carried on in the 
most efficient and least disturbing manner. 

A large variety of supplies for educational 
work, maintenance, and operation must be 
delivered to the building, and it is highly de- 
sirable that substantial driveways be con- 
structed in order that delivery units may 
unload at the service entrance to the building. 
By providing a service driveway and entrance, 
the temptation to drive loaded trucks upon 
sidewalks, across lawns, or over playgrounds 
in order to make deliveries of heavy or bulky 
materials will be eliminated. 

The service units of a building should be 
so located that only one driveway is neces- 
sary, and this should be of ample width and 
of such construction that it will allow for 
heavy loads and the reasonable manipulation 
of trucks. 

If a parking ground is to be provided, and 
it is desirable to provide one for a limited 
number of vehicles, this ground should be 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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The rapid growth of secondary schools in enrollment, the prognostications made were the future, so the program would be flexible the 
the past 15 years is shown in Bloomfield, N found to be 98 per cent correct. Inherent in’ enough that modification would not destroy gro 
J., where there was an increase in high school such a survey was an estimation of needs of its essentials. This presupposed, of course, a “ 
enrollment from less than a thousand to over 


2500 students. The result of this increase was ba e ae ce the 
the crowded condition of school facilities to a “eee we. ee we 6 aii. ented — 





the point where secondary education ceases to ct 
be efficient. Equally pressing was the need for cme 
modernizing the school program " 

In September, 1937, the board of education adi 
decided to build a junior high school and chi 
revamp the school program. It further decided 
to approach the project so that the results 
would withstand critical analysis 

The preparation of the educational program om 
was placed in the hands of Henry T. Hollings- ws 
worth. principal, and Alfred H. Skogsberg, = 
vice-principal; the firm of Starrett and Van th 
Vleck of New York were appointed architects ple 
The educational program and building plans 10 
progressed simultaneously and co-ordinating “A 
with Edgar S. Stover, superintendent of ; - 
schools. and Frank J. Hochstuhl, Jr., secretary - 
of the board of education, a record of } = 
accomplishment in cooperative school plan- ™ 
ning and building construction was established ” 

Che first step in the preparation of a pro- 
gram that would meet the needs of the i. 
school population was an educational survey 
covering 1572 pupils or 97 per cent of the z 
prospective junior high school group. Upon ‘ 


sperintendent of Schools, Bloomfield, N. J The cooking room reproduces typical conditions in good American homes. u 
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The cafeteria uses modern materials and modernly 


designed furniture, all planned for utmost utility 
and minimum upkeep. 


dynamic conception of education on the part 
of the men making the survey and the board 
of education to which they reported. Another 
phase of the study was an analysis of the ex 
isting types of junior high school programs 
since the cost of operation and maintenance 
on Bloomfield’s budget was very important 


Program Determined 


From the analysis of the data and the 
financial ability of the town it was decided 
that the best type of program for Bloomfield 
was a general developmental one, with the 
emphasis on the exploratory and vocational 
functions varying in kind and degree with the 
changes in school population 

The guidance program was centered about 
the home room, with plans for individual and 
group guidance so outlined as to produce a 
maximum of efficiency and economy 

After the school population was studied, 
the basis of the guidance program formulated, 
and the curriculum of the school planned, the 
architects began to design the structure. Thus 
the completed building was erected to house 
a previously known educational program 
adaptable enough to meet the needs of a 
changing school population 


Teachers Trained for the Program 

In May, 1938, the faculty was appointed 
Since the group represented widely dissimilar 
sources, backgrounds, and experience, the 
time lapse before the school opened allowed 
the teacher training necessary for the com 
plete program. The board of education hired 
four men from Montclair State Teachers’ 
College to work with the group for a se 
mester. In group meetings, the outlines and 
ranges of the courses of study were set. Dur 
ing the following vear. the courses of study 
were completed and integrated 

When the opened in September 
1940, the results of the preliminary work were 
seen. Each of the 60 teachers had lists of his 
lasses, a written analysis of their character 
istics as groups, a copy of the courses of 
study, a manual of operations, complete 
familiarity with program and building. and 
the minimum reference books necessary. t 


school 


supplement the texts. Fifteen hundred boys 
and girls entered a new building, under a pro- 
gram completely new to them, proceeded 
directly to their previously assigned home 
rooms, and followed the schedule without a 
hitch the first day of school 


Designing the Building 

The general plan of the building was 
affected by many conditions. From the many 
preliminary plans prepared, a modified form 
H plan with large open courts facing each side 
of the plot was finally selected as the ideal 
solution of all the limitations surrounding the 
work of the architects 

The architectural style has received en- 
thusiastic comment and sets new patterns in 
the school designing field. It cannot be ap- 
propriately classified with any of the works 
of past centuries, nor can it be given that 
overworked tag of “modern.” The architects 
have created a new style which might be 
fittingly defined as Twentieth Century Amer- 





The west court is as attractive as the main street 


front of the building. 


ican. The structure has been designed with a 
series of plane and curving wall surfaces, gen- 
erally unrelieved by ornamentation or cor- 
nices, in which are spaced the grouped window 
openings to effect a pleasing composition and 
the maximum benefit of daylight. 

The massive simplicity of the building, 
together with the great expanses of plain brick 
walls, necessitated a wall material attractive 
both in itself and in arrangement. The gen- 
eral brick walls in use would have presented 
a monotonous and uninteresting result and en- 
tirely out of scale with the great building 
Accordingly, the architects developed an en- 
tirely new brick bond, consisting of horizon- 
tal bands of oversize brick (5 by 12-in. face) 
carried continuously around the building. Be 
tween each of these bands are three courses 
of standard size brick of the same quality and 
color range laid in the staggered monk's bond 
With this entirely new pattern of brickwork 
the vast expanses of plain wal!s have become 


(Concluded on page 74) 


The industrial arts shop is equipped for woodwork and metalwork. 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


The main entrance of the Bloomfield Junior High 
School, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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The Bloomfield Junior High School is planned to utilize to the full an irregular site with differences in grade. 
Ingenious arrangement of entrances, of larger units, and of departmental rooms makes the building remarkably 
integrated for a wide variety of uses by children and adults, all without interference or added cost for construction. 
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The Bloomfield Junior High School library is not merely a showplace. It is genuinely the academic center of the school. 


The Bloomfield Junior High School auditorium is streamlined for utmost utility by pupils and adult groups. 








Planned and Built for Activity 





Thomas O. Larkin School, Monterey, California 





Rapid growth of school population, due to 
the building of Fort Ord, necessitated the 
construction of several small buildings and 
additions to existing buildings in Monterey. 
The Thomas O. Larkin School was con- 
structed from a small building fund before 
fedéral aid was available. Simple, inexpensive 
construction was necessary to provide the 
maximum of classroom space with the limited 
funds. However, as the building was to be a 
permanent part of the school system, edu- 
cational planning and _ future 
were important. 

The educational planning of the classrooms 
resulted from a series of conferences with a 
group of teachers, the architects (Robert 
Stanton and Thomas B. Mulvin, of Del 
Monte), Dr. Bursch of the California State 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning, and the 
superintendent of schools. Teachers were re- 
quested to analyze the activities and teaching 
procedures in their classrooms to determine 
the arrangement of space in relation to light 
sources, storage facilities, library shelving, 
storage space, and exits. They studied the 
materials of instruction used during the year 
and were asked to suggest space requirements, 
convenient location in the room, and proper 
storage. 

The teachers’ first plea was for convenient 
storage space designed for present-day teach- 
ing equipment and supplies, and flexible 
enough to anticipate new needs. This was 
followed by requests for adequate pinning 
space, bookshelves, attractive display areas, 


maintenance 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Monterey, Calif 


J. R. Croad’ 
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Library may be converted into a community room. The alcove may 
become a miniature stage. This room adjoins a teachers’ room 
where cooking facilities are available. 


built-in easels, a workbench, and running 
water. They emphasized the need for work 
areas planned for efficient supervision and a 
minimum of disturbance for other children 
in the class. All these requests by the group 
of teachers were incorporated in the building 





Covered access to building from playground provides efficient supervision 
of toilet rooms, playground equipment, lockers, and play area. 
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A frame stucco building on a concrete slab 
foundation, using a factory type of construc- 
tion, insured the lowest cost under the Cali- 
fornia Earthquake Law. Need for economy 
did not result in the elimination of essential 
maintenance and educational features. A cop- 
per roof, tile walls and floors in the toilet 
rooms, high-grade plumbing and 
asphalt-tile classroom floors, and 
cabinetwork were specified 

Thoughtful designing resulted in other de- 
sirable features at no additional cost. The 
bilateral lighting, with Venetian 
blinds, has adequate light without 
glare. Tests on overcast days have shown a 
minimum of 50 foot-candles at the desks, 
with blinds adjusted for maximum comfort 
No artificial light has been necessary. 

A unique arrangement for heating the class- 
rooms is a feature of the building. The “lost” 
space above each of the cloakrooms houses 
an individual heating plant in a soundproof 
room. Fresh air from an outside duct is 
heated by a gas furnace and is circulated 
through the classroom. Warm air is returned 
to the furnace through the cloakrooms, in- 
suring dry wraps. A thermostat clock as well 
as a manually controlled switch insured well- 
regulated heat whenever it is needed 


hardware 
well-built 


controlled 
insured 


The same cooperative method was used in 
planning the building as a whole. A very con- 
venient relationship of classrooms to play 
areas, to lavatories, to the office, and the 
health room resulted. The problem of play- 
ground supervision has been greatly reduced 


by the arrangement of toilet facilities, play- 
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Illustration of evenly distributed light over the entire 
classroom through the use of sloping ceiling 
and bi-lateral lighting. 
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Shows relationship between interior classroom and 

exterior work area. Work area is easily accessible, 

eliminates disturbance of other classroom activities, 
and is easily supervised by the teacher. 


(Left) A classroom looking toward 
the reading alcove, with pupils 
at work. 


(Below) The health cabinet and sink. 
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The ingenuity of arrangement of the Thomas 
O. Larkin School is evidenced in the illustra- 
tions on this page and on pages 35 and 37. 
The teachers’ bookcases above are intended to 
be accessible only to the teacher. Deep and 
wide drawers permit of easy access to project 
materials and special supplies. The illustration 
immediately below shows a section of the 
pupils’ bookcases and of a novel revolving 
stand for pupils’ lunches. The latter is fully 
ventilated and entirely sanitary. Teachers have 
found the portable reading materials cabinet 
particularly helpful (upper right). It can be 
moved to any part of the room where group 
work is to be carried on. The top drawer is 
arranged to contain charts and the lower shelf 
provides space for books, flash cards, etc. All 
wall space in the primary classrooms other Re. —_ 

than blackboards is removable pinning board yr ; B 
where reference materials and exhibits ‘ ; y play 
m hown. / to 
ndisaieenaas Floor Plan of the Thomas O. Larkin School, i ns au 
sup 

Monterey, California. — Stanton and Mulvin, Ly + 
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General Exterior, Larkin Elementary School, Monterey, Calif.— Stanton and Mulvin, Architects, Del Monte, Calif. 


ground equipment, lockers, and a covered 
play area. The facilities are readily accessible 
to playground and classrooms and may be 
supervised from the play area or the interior 
of the building. 


THE THOMAS O. LARKIN SCHOOL, 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
Construction Details 
Contract let August 13, 1940, and building 
occupied April 25, 1941. 

The site measures 242 ft. on the principal 
frontage and is 660 ft. deep 

The school organization includes grades one 
to six 

Rooms: The building includes an office, 5 
classrooms, a library, and 2 teachers’ rooms 

Exterior trim: Stucco and wood 

Construction: Frame, to comply with earth 
quake laws of California 

Corridors: Colored-cement floors 

Classrooms: Floors asphalt tile on concrete 
slab; walls, plaster; ceilings, painted wood 

Toilet rooms: Tile floors and wainscoting 

Heating: Gas-fired, unit heaters of the noise 
less type 

Ventilation: Awning-type windows 

Heat control: Thermostat 

Electrical equipment: Indirect lighting, inte: 
communicating public-address system 

Plumbing: Heavy-duty school-type fixtures 
and equipment; Bradley washfountains 

Total capacity: 210 pupils 

Total cost of building: $56,400; of equipment, 
$2,500; total cost, $58,900 

Cost per cubic foot: 27 cents 

Cost per pupil: $280.48 


A corner of the classroom showing removable tool cart. Cabinet designed 
for storage of teaching supplies accessible and easily supervised. 
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The library in the Washington Junior High School, Rockford, Illinois, is most attractive in color and 
finish and is adequately supplied with reference books and supplementary texts to serve all 
academic and vocational departments. 
Functionalism Highlights ah 
stall 
unctionalism Highlig } al 


Rockford’s High Schools 
Selmer H. Berg’ and Gilbert A. Johnson’ 


The city of Rockford built two new senior the schools an attractive and wholesome en 
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high schools, a junior high school and an ele- vironment. Since the facilities and equipment Functional Planning 

mentary school addition in 1939-40 at a cost of the two senior high schools are almost iden- The educational program of the community ® 
of $3,244,478 with a PWA grant of $1,472,- _ tical, they will be treated as one in this article served as the basis for planning the buildings — 


727 accounting for 45 per cent of the total 
expense. Many years of planning and prepara- 
tion preceded the actual construction pro- 
gram. In 1929-30 a comprehensive school 
plant survey was made, which resulted in the 
purchase of the sites for the high schools. 
Thus many of the important preliminary 
problems, such as the selection of sites, were 
settled 10 years before building operations 
began, thereby eliminating some of the con- 
troversial issues and allowing time for ade- 
quate appraisal of the general program. 


Type and Location 

The buildings are of the open-type modern 
design with a center section of classrooms 
flanked by auditorium and gymnasium wings 
The senior high school sites, of 15 and 18 
acres respectively and the junior high school 
site of nine acres, provide adequate play- 
ground areas for outdoor physical-education 
classes and athletic practice fields. They are 
located near the outer edge of the present 
residential sections of Rockford, far from the 
downtown business section traffic. Surrounded 
by homes and properly zoned against undesir- 
able business places, these spacious sites give 





eiteiiies of Giiets Dechlert I The daily lunch is a happy experience in the attractively colored and 
*Architect, Rockford, Ill well-equipped cafeterias of the Rockford High Schools. 
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An air view of the East Senior High School, Rockford, 


Board members, teachers, and administrative 
staff participated in formulating the educa- 
tional specifications for the architect. This 
cooperative effort constantly sought this 
maximum of educational adequacy and tech- 
nical efficiency. Effort was made to provide 


The swimming pools of the Rockford High Schools are patronized both by school and 
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Illinois, shows 
and the large playground at the rear. 


those facilities which would serve the needs 
of pupils, teachers, and patrons. Flexibility of 
arrangement and adaptability of materials for 
the many purposes to be served were consid- 
ered in every phase of planning 


Acoustical treatment throughout the build 


the adequate parking space 


ings improves study conditions and decreases 
nervous tension. Departmental display cases 
and bulletin boards provide instructional 
motivation. Conveniently located service facil- 
ities provide a proper flow of traffic and aid 
in maintaining cleanliness. A central radio 
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community groups. 
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The West Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois, has been 


erected at the edge 


of a growing residential section 


where it is readily accessible. — Gilbert A. Johnson, Architect, Rockford, Illinois. 


system connecting all rooms brings the activ- 
ities of the world to the classroom and affords 
an effective medium for reaching the entire 
student body without an assembly. Opaque 
shades in several rooms make the use of 
visual aids convenient. 


The Typical Classroom and Corridor 

Academic classrooms are planned especially 
for the type of work to be done. They are 
equipped with blackboards and bulletin boards 


according to the needs of the subject taught 
in the particular room. Both the front and 
rear walls are covered with the type of board 
needed. The corridor wall may have additional 
board space besides containing recessed open 
book shelving, enclosed storage shelving, and 
a teacher’s wardrobe. Each department is sup- 
plied with a few rooms of extra large size to 
accommodate a conference or worktable be- 
sides the required number of movable desks 
All desks, tables, and chairs are equipped with 


rubber feet or metal guides to protect the 
asphalt-tile floors. Every classroom has an 
electric wall receptacle, a thermostat, an elec- 
tric clock connected with the master system, 
an intercommunicating telephone, a_ radio 
loud-speaker, and a door closer on the cor- 
ridor door. The teacher’s desk is of the two 
pedestal type having one drawer for standard 
filing. 

The corridor walls have a wainscot of 
cream color stipled glazed tile, raised to the 





Direct indirect lighting, built-in bookshelves, an acoustic ceiling, a rubber tile floor, and especially designed tables 
and chairs characterize the libraries of the Rockford High Schools. 
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the 
an height of the recessed lockers. In the stair = 
‘lec- halls the glazed tile extend the full height with ¥ cs] cn VCETAIATICEN SCIENCE : sewing [Roane 
em, a panel of glass blocks in the outside wall 
adio ; Floors are of terrazzo with a light-colored 
cor- center field and dark-colored border and base 
two 
lard The Library 
The library is located in the center of the 
ol | building. on the first floor, opposite the main 
the entrance. It is the heart of the educational 
activities as well as of the physical plant 
é Conference and workrooms are located at 
each end. There is a charging desk at either 
e side of the main entrance to the library. Ad- 
joining and opening into the library at one 
) end is a study hall which allows pupils to 


readily shift from one room to the other, thus 
making the library accessible to a greater 
number of pupils. The room has indirect light 
ing. rubber-tile flooring, comfortable furni- 
ture, and a capacity of 150 


Science, Commerce, Arts 

Specially equipped rooms are provided for 
chemistry, physics, and biology. The facilities 
include instructors workrooms, darkrooms, 
ind suitable storage cabinets for equipment 
Between the physics and chemistry labora- 
tories is a special demonstration room ; —- 
equipped with a demonstration desk, elevated ; a oF 
seating, and projection screen and darkening 
shades for showing slides and films. The 
biology rooms have running water, aquariums 
and a plant-growing room 

The commerce department provides for 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, and 
othce practice. Typewriting rooms have acous 
tical treatment with a higher sound absorbing 
coefficient than the regular classrooms, which 


reduces the fatigue of both pupils and 
teachers 





| In the household-arts department there is 
1 foods laboratory with an adjoining dining 
room and parlor. The sewing room has the 
usual type of worktables, an adjoining fitting 
room, and a storage room. A corridor case 
which is used to display - ork of e de- 
partment poral ye co Bee Dinae: Fag = The auditorium of the Washington Junior High School has been 
The art department includes a general art especially planned and decorated to attract younger children 
room and a craft room. Located between the who make up the student body. 
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Gilbert A. Johnson, Architect, Rockford, Illinois. 


two rooms are the kiln and storage rooms 
There are special workbenches, display boards 
and a corridor exhibit case. 


For Music Activities 


Band and orchestra are housed in a large 
rehearsal room on the top floor. Several prac- 
tice rooms, instrument and uniform storage 
rooms adjoin the rehearsal room. Filing cab- 
inets for music are built along the wall in the 
director’s office. All practice rooms are suit- 
ably soundproofed. 

The choral room has banked tiers of seats 
arranged in a semicircle to accommodate 
about 100 pupils. Two practice rooms and 
music and uniform storage cabinets are in- 
cluded. The glee club and a cappella choir 
practice in this room. 


Factory Type Shops Cut Costs 

The industrial-arts shops are housed in a 
one-story unit, connected with the main 
building by a corridor. This unit is of a fac- 
tory type construction with structural steel 
supports, walls of lightweight concrete blocks, 
and a precast concrete slab roof giving the 
atmosphere of actual shop conditions. The 
floors are of creosoted 2-in. wood blocks with 
the grain laid in vertical position. Locating the 
shops in this one-story unit instead of in- 
cluding them in the main building saved ap- 
proximately $25,000. 


Triple Duty Cafeteria 

The large cafeteria seats 500 pupils and is 
also used as a supplementary study hall and 
social center. A separate dining room is pro- 
vided for the teachers. The service counters 
are in the kitchen. hence by closing the doors 
which lead to the serving lines the dining 
room is entirely isolated. The floor is con- 
structed of unit wood blocks in herringbone 
pattern. Tables and chairs are of a folding 
type so that the room can easily be cleared 
for social functions. During the lunch hour 
music may be furnished on the public-address 
system. 


Gymnasium and ROTC 

Physical-education facilities are provided 
for both boys and girls. The main gymnasium 
90 by 105 ft., is used for the boys classes 
basketball, and indoor ROTC drill. The seat- 
ing capacity is 1800. Under each permanent 
bleacher is an auxiliary room for corrective 
work and indoor sports. The boys use one side 
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and the girls the other. The girls also have a 
separate gymnasium for their regular physical- 
education activities. In the dressing rooms 
lockers are provided for all students. The 
shower rooms are of the open type. 

The swimming pool is 30 by 75 ft. with a 
depth of 3% ft. at the shallow end and 9% ft. 
at the deep point. It is constructed of glazed 
tile with abrasive tile flooring and equipped 
with 14 underwater lights. All windows are 
constructed of directional glass blocks. The 
pool is provided with vertical pressure filters 
»% ft. in diameter and 7 ft. high which are 
capable of handling all the water from the 
pool within six hours, chemical feeds, flow in- 
dicators, chlorinator, instantaneous heate1 
with capacity of 18,000 gal. per hour and the 
necessary recirculating pumps. 

The spectators’ sections are located on one 
side and at the ends of the pool. The floor of 
this area is elevated 6 in. above the floor sur- 
rounding the pool and is separated by a curb 
and railing. Although the application of acous- 
tical material on the ceiling required special 
care due to the concrete joists it has greatly 
facilitated class instruction 

The ROTC quarters include a classroom, 
storage vaults for clothing and rifles, an in- 
structor’s office, and a rifle range. The rifle 
range measures 40 by 50 ft. and has 10 
shooting lanes with mechanically operated 
targets under bright lights 


Auditorium and Little Theater 


The main auditorium, including the balcony, 
seats 1200 people. Large groups can be ac- 
commodated on the 30 by 80-ft. stage which 
is equipped with a modern lighting system 
There are boys and girls dressing rooms and 
a make-up room. Besides the regular acous- 
tical material applied to the ceiling, exposed 
lightweight concrete blocks above the wains- 
cot have materially added to the acoustical 
correction of the auditorium. These blocks 


The development of a complete physical education program has dictated 
the character and equipment of the splendid complete gymnasiums 
of the Rockford High Schools. 
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The lobby of the Little Theater, East Senior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois, is attractive in color and 


modern in finish. 


have proven to be a very economical acousti 
material, and sprayed with a coat of casein 
paint, they give a satisfactory appearance in 
a large room. 

Parallel to the stage of the main auditorium 
is located the little theater, seating 180. It is 
equipped with a stage, including lighting and 
curtains. The accommodations are adequate 
for all types of meetings and activities not 
having a large attendance, and for rehearsals 
of small groups. It serves the school and the 
community as a utility room 


Heating Plant 


Fuel costs in the two new senior high 
schools as compared with the old central high 
school increased only $1,597, or 14 per cent 
during the first year of operation, although 
the combined areas of the new schools are 
over 50 per cent larger than that of the old 
school. 

The heating plant is housed in a separate 
init at the rear of the main building. It con 
sists of three 250 h.p. portable firebox boilers 
operated at low pressure. For the general 
heating of the building the steam piping is a 
downfeed system with the main run in the 
attic and risers dripped below the first-floor 
level. Coal and ash bunkers are provided 
above the boiler room, with a continuous 
bucket conveyor delivering coal and ashes to 
the bunkers. 
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The machine shops in the Rockford High Schools 
are equipped with the very latest types 


of production machinery. 


The coal is dumped into a hopper outside 
the boiler-room wall and spouted to the 
bucket conveyor, below the boiler-room floor, 
which delivers it to the coal bunker. From 
the bunker the coal is spouted to the stoker 
hopper. Through manholes and spouts in 
front of each boiler, the ashes are dropped to 
the bucket conveyor which runs to the ash 
bunker. From this bunker ashes are spouted 
to the trucks. 

A central fan system of ventilation is used 
in one school and unit ventilators in the other. 
Separate systems of heating and ventilation 
are used in the auditorium, gymnasium, cafe- 
teria, and swimming pool 

In the basement of each building there is a 
large bicycle storage room which can be 
reached by a ramp directly from the out- 
doors. 


Washington Junior High School 


The Washington Junior High School, with 
its capacity of 500 pupils, is the smallest of 
the city’s three junior high schools, but in 
order to provide proper educational opportu- 
nities its facilities are very complete. Provi- 
sions are made for general science, industrial 
arts, household arts, music, art, typewriting, 
library, physical education, swimming pool 


and an auditorium. With the larger and more 


expensive units, such as the auditorium, gym- 
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THIRD FLOOR 


nasium, and swimming poo! already provided, 
and the building so arranged that additional 
classrooms can be added as needed, the pupil 
capacity can be greatly increased at a moder- 
ate cost. 

Acoustical material has been applied 
throughout the building with the exception of 
the corridors. Individual lockers are recessed 
in the corridor walls. The corridors have a 
wainscot of vitreous tile and a red quarry tile 
floor. The building is equipped with an inter- 
communicating telephone system and an elec- 
trically operated master-clock system. Class- 
rooms have movable seating, built-in book 
shelving, storage shelves, teacher’s wardrobe, 
and blackboard or bulletin boards as required 
by the individual department. 

The auditorium seats 600 people on the 
main. floor, with excellent acoustics and lines 
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East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois. — Gilbert A. 


Johnson, Architect, Rockford, Illinois. 
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EAST AND WEST HIGH SCHOOLS 
CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 














Axterior Hytex smooth sand coat brick, buff color (East Archite 
High); Sanded Claytex brick, cedarwood color (West f 
High). 
Construction Fireproof structural steel and _ reinforced oebe 
concrete, roof lightweight precast cement tile Build 
Windows Projected steel sash, inside puttied; shops, ' Arez 
industrial steel sash, outside puttied Volt 
Flooring Classrooms, asphalt tile; corridors, terrazzo: Cost 
auditorium, cement; gymnasium cafeteria, science ) Cost 
rooms, wood; toilets, showers, swimming pool, ceramic Cost 
tile; shops, creosoted wood blocks; library, rubber tile 
Walls Tile and plaster; shops, gymnasium, auditorium | Scheds 
exposed (concrete) blocks | Clas 
Ceilings Acoustical materia) of a perforated type | Scie 
Woodwork Unselected birch; auditorium, library, walnut | Con 
satin finish; shops, boiler house, soft pine painted Hou 
brown and green. Art 
Lighting — Regular rooms, semi-indirect enclosed bow! one Ban 
piece diffused opal glass; library, indirect type; audi- } Cho 
torium and little theater, recessed fluorescent lamps. Pra 
Heating and Ventilating Three 250 h.p. (steel) firebox Ind 
boilers; split system central fan ventilation (East High) Visi 
and unit ventilators (West High) Boo 
Lib 
¢ 
The rifle ranges in the Rockford High Schools always attract ' Stu 
large groups of boys. a 
sy! 
Gir 
of vision in all parts of the room. The exposed _ sists of filters, chemical feeds, flow indicators , 
light concrete blocks above the wainscot adds_ chlorinator, water and recirculating pumps 
fine acoustical properties. Lighting fixtures are Glass blocks of a directional type are used ) Swi 
. +e ; . ° . - . eae __ . A 
recessed in the ceiling. Boys’ and girls’ dressing for windows and the ceiling is acdéustically r 
rooms and a make-up room are located under treated. Lit 
the stage. The heating plant is housed in a separate 
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unit at the rear of the main building. These 
are three 175 h.p. portable firebox boilers 
operated at low pressure. For the general heat 

In order to provide separate facilities for ing of the building the steam piping is a down- 
boys and girls physical-education classes, the feed system with the main run in the atti 
main gymnasium is divided with an elec- and risers dripped below the first-floor level 
trically operated folding door. The swimming The heating and ventilating system for the 
pool measures 60 by 20 ft. and ranges in general classroom section is a split system. 
depth from 3 ft. at the shallow end to 7 ft. at Ventilation is furnished by a central fan 
the deep end. The mechanical equipment con- — system 
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East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois. — Gilbert A. 
Johnson, Architect, Rockford, Illinois. 
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WEST HIGH SCHOOL 


Architects Gilbert A. Johnson 
Jesse A. Barloga, Consultant 
Site 15 acres 
Building 
Area 251,033 sq. ft 


Volume — 4,285,389 cu. ft 
Cost per cubic foot 
Cost of building 

Cost of new equipment 


$.285 (building only) 
$1,224,566.44 
$103,723.79 


Schedule of Rooms No 
Classroom (regular academic) 
Science 
Commercial . 
Household Arts 
_ PP ererer ee oe 
Band and Orchestra .. 
Choral Rooms 
Practice Room Music 


Industrial Arts 
Visual Instruction 
Bookroom 
Library 
Conference 
Study Hall 
ROTC 
Gymnasium ‘ 
Girls’ Physical Education 
Corrective Rooms 
Locker Rooms 
Team Rooms 
Swimming Pool 
Auditorium 
Dressing Room 
Little Theater 
Dramatics, and Mus 
Offices 
Workroom 
Conference Rooms 
Medical Clinic 
Rest Rooms 


Rooms 


(speech) 


Toilets 

Bicycle Room 

Receiving Room (supplies) 
Vormal Pupil Capacit 00K 








Rooms 
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The auditoriums of the Rockford High Schools are finished in utmost 
simplicity and dignity. Accessibility, complete stage equipment, and 
lighting make them efficient for school use and attractive 
for community groups. 


EAST HIGH SCHOOL one-piece diffused opal glass; library, indirect; audi- 
torium, recessed ceiling fixture 
irchite Gilbert A. Johnson ; = ee . 
a ‘ . Heating and Ventilating Three 175 h.p. (steel) firebox 
Willis Hubbard, Consultant : . 
' ; boilers; split system central fan ventilation 
ile S acres 
nay ta WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
rea 4.044 s« it 
1 irchitects Gilbert A. Johnson 
Volume 4.446.052 cu. ft > : ] 
. . A. Reyner Eastman, Consultant 
Cost per cubic foot $.285 (building only 
. Pee Site 9 acres 
Cost of building $1,269,142.5 , 
. 2 Building 
Cost of new equipment $103,731.11 4 > 
Vormal Pupil Capacity 2000 rye We 90,068 oy. i 
, eee ' Volume 1.588.485 cu. ft 
. . . TRY . “— Cost per cubic foot $.29 (building only) 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Cost of building — $461,795.20 
CONSTRUCTION DETAILS Cast of Soe conan eee 
I ri Gray buff cloister brick Vorm Pupil Capacity 500 
Construction Fireproof structural steel and reinforced re ‘ ol 
oncrete; roof lightweight precast cement tile ‘=o T Tir ' 
Windows Projected steel sash 
Floorin Classrooms, asphalt’ tile; corridors, red quarry 
tile; gymnasium, science, wood; shops, creosoted wood 
block auditorium, cement; toilet shower swimming 
M ceramic tile. 
Wal Tile and plaster; shop nasium, auditorium 
exposed (concrete) block 4 
1 1 Sw 
Ceilin Acoustical material of a perforated type 
W oodwork Unselected birch; auditorium, library, walnut 
satin finish; shop boiler house, soft pine painted 
green 
Lighting Regular rooms semi-indirect enclosed bowl 








Gilbert A. 


East Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois. 
Johnson, Architect, Rockford, Illinois. 








The Architect Looks at Schoolrooms 


W.R. Greeley’ 


Stereotyped: Definition — fixed and unvarying, 
as are common school classrooms in the United 
States of America. 

That is castigation and challenge all in one 

The public is occasionally sensitive to the 
rigidity and unseductive sameness of the 
classrooms in which children spend so large 
a part of their waking hours, but the public 
is largely unaware of what happens at school 
A few of the mothers are vaguely familiar 
with the local schoolhouse because they go 
to argue with the teachers about what a fine 
boy their Johnny really is, or they go to a 
parent-teachers bridge party in the assembly 
hall. Even these few mothers know nothing 
of the classroom conditions. They haven't 
discovered that their little girl is in a room 
which has a teacher who is “draught con- 
scious” and keeps the room at 82 degrees, 
so that the children can scarcely keep awake 
and moreover are rendered increasingly sus- 
ceptible to colds and infections. The mothers 
little acquainted with classroom conditions 
as they are, leave the fathers way behind 
Imagine a father visiting school! The mere 
thought is unrealistic! 

The architect is obliged to give considera 
tion to the design of the classroom, and is 
fully aware of the deadly monotony pre 
vailing today in this department of publi 
school building planning. The committee which 
employs him puts forth its program in terms 
of “standard” rooms at a standard cost, and 
unless he is bold and unruly, he will follow 
the course which they have assumed to be 
desirable and inevitable. If, however, he is 
willing to risk upsetting their preconceived 
program, and to dare fight for flexibility and 
variety in classroom layout, there are a few 
directions in which he may explore. 

In one school in the South, published in 
a recent issue of the ScHoot BoARD JOURNAL, 
an architect persuaded the board to build 
rhomboidal classrooms, on a plea that there 
are advantages in light and fenestration if 
the customary rectangle is deformed so as 
to be oblique. Although these claims are not 
substantiated and perhaps are somewhat 
fanciful, they indicate the resourcefulness of 
the designer in wriggling loosé from the con 
fining traditions of classroom design. 

We, ourselves, have been successful onl\ 
rarely in putting over a novel feature in pub 
lic schoolrooms. Years ago in Waltham, Mass 
the committee let us build classrooms the 
entire window-wall of each of which was a 
long bay, filled with glass, and provided with 
a continuous pebble-filled trough under the 
windows, upon which the teachers and pupils 
have since maintained “gardens” of potted 
plants, and climbing vines. The water re 
quired by these plants finds its way, muc! 
of it, into the atmosphere of the classroon 
in the form of much needed humidity. Th« 
work with the plants is educational, and they 


‘Member of firm of Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley 
Architects, Boston, Mass 





The arrangement of windows in a long bay increases the total glass 
area and permits of interesting displays on cabinets arranged 
under the window sills. 


soften and adorn the hard lines of the room 
with the “umbrageous charity of nature.” 
Our theory has always been that children 
and flowers go together. The former give off 
CO,, the latter take it on. The former con- 
sume oxygen; the latter supply it to the air 

The Attleborough, Mass., school committee, 
perhaps reluctantly, has allowed us to lay out 
some of the classrooms in the Thomas Willett 
School with a broken*window-wall. This pro- 
vides an abnormal length for window space, 
and seats the average pupil nearer the light 
It also increases the amount of over-the-left- 
shoulder illumination, and reduces corre- 
spondingly the light-in-eyes factor (provided 
the rows of seats all face directly toward the 
wall behind the teacher). 

The unusual shape is purely incidental to 
a schoolhouse plan that took advantage of a 





The odd shape of the building site 
required the odd plans of class- 
rooms. These have been found 
particularly effective in lighting. 
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natural, irregular cliff or steep bank, the 
lines of which demanded an irregular-shaped 
building. 

The idea of a prefabricated school has 
been studied and worked out in various more 
or less successful forms. Among them is a 
beehive or honeycomb scheme in which every 
wall and partition in the building is identical 
in size. The rooms are hexagonal, with two 
sides external and therefore available for 
windows. The location of these walls, with the 
seats arranged as shown in plan, brings the 
light from the windows over the left shoulder 
of every pupil without permitting it to shine 
in the eyes of any pupil. This is the perfect 
condition for lighting. The classrooms en- 
courage teachers to seek other than rigidly 
rectangular seat arrangements. 

The walls of classrooms, whether the rooms 
are regular in shape or not, are fully occu- 
pied up to 7 ft. high. The window-wall pro- 
vides no usable space between windows 
Even if windows are not close together, wall 
space between them is difficult to see. The 
teacher’s wall is none too extended to carry 
her blackboard and a bookcase and wardrobe 
unit. The other walls must provide for addi- 
tional blackboard and for pupils’ wardrobe 
accommodation. The latter has been studied 
to a finish and compressed into a space 2 ft 
deep, about 12 ft. wide, and 6 or 7 ft. high 
It is considered necessary to provide doors 
to enclose this space. These doors are hinged 
to open any way but out, so as not to be in 
the way when children are using the ward- 
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The Thomas Willett School, Attleborough, Massachusetts, follows the 
contour of an odd shaped site. The departures from the conventional 
classroom and building shapes have been found useful. 


robe. They are expensive and are hung on 
expensive hardware. They are commonly left 
open, exposing the clothing to view, and yet 
few school authorities are willing to leave 
them off entirely, even at a considerable sav- 
ing and where money is scarce. 

The floor of the classroom is proverbially 
of wood, because desks and chairs have gen- 
erally been screwed down. Emancipation is 
going on constantly, so that more and more 
rooms are furnished with movable furniture, 
and can therefore have floors of cleaner and 
less combustible material than wood. 

The ceilings of classrooms are supposed to 


be smooth to prevent shadows and the con- 
sequent cutting down of light. Beams that 
extend below the ceiling line are objectionable 
on that account. 

In public schools generally, rooms are used 
between 8 a.m. and 3:30 p.m. Between these 
hours light is nearly always sufficient for 
reading. Nevertheless it is customary to pro- 
vide electric lighting ample for night use. 
The question as to what is ample is a hard 
one to answer. Commercial enterprise has 
brought about among school authorities and 
parents a demand for more and more light. 
Laboratory tests have been quoted as indi- 
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cating that sight may be injured by in- 
sufficient illumination. “Don’t read in the 
dark. You will ruin your eyes!” In a recent 
case in which we were employed as archi- 
tects, members of the school board rushed 
into print declaring in the local paper that 
our classrooms were designed to give in- 
sufficient light and that eye troubles, if not 
blindness, would result. In answering these 
criticisms we consulted able physicians expert 
in the field of eye hygiene, and submitted the 
following notes: 


Consumer’s Research Bulletin, January, 1936, 
reports that the International Commission on 
Illumination has set 5 foot-candles as the 
minimum on pupils’ desks, and 6 to 12 candles 
as a value “which assures human welfare and 
is justified by economic considerations.” Dr. 
Leonard Troland, of Harvard, says that the vast 
majority of industrial operations can be carried 
out at maximum efficiency with 10 foot-candles 
Dr. Miles A. Tinker, of University of Minnesota, 
writes: “For all but abnormal eyes and the read- 
ing of illegible print 10 to 15 foot-candles furnish 
an ample margin of safety’ in brightness of 
illumination.” 

A study of metabolism and pulse rate as related 
to reading under high and low levels of illumina- 
tion, by Ross A. McFarland, Charles A. Knehr, 
and Conrad Bereus, discovers no basis of truth 
in the commercial claims. 

In “Illumination Standards for Effective and 
Comfortable Vision” (1939), Dr. Tinker con- 
cludes that 10 foot-candles is perfect for good 
eyes and that for defective eyes 20 to 25 foot- 
candles are required.” The same doctor in 
“Hygienic Lighting in the Home” (1938), asserts 
that “from the standpoint of economy and 
hygiene of vision there is nothing to be gained 
from increasing the brightness of light beyond 
the point that yields comfortable and healthful 
vision during visual work such as reading, sewing 
and the like.” 

In Dr. Tinker’s study of 1939 of “The Effect 
of Illumination Intensities upon Speed of Per- 
ception and upon Fatigue in Reading,” this state- 
ment occurs: “Speed of reading is not increased 
and clearness of seeing (fatigue) after two hours’ 
reading is not significantly changed when. the 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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The Bee-Hive School may appear odd, but it 
efficient administration, and progressive 


has many practical elements for good lighting, 
instruction. 








The Case of “Functional” Planning 


“But, Mr. Schmidt, I don’t get the point. 
I don’t see what is so unusual about this 
school-building plan. I’ve studied it rather 
carefully and for the life of me, I don't see 
that it is different from other plans I have 
checked, and that goes by the hundreds, and 
yet the designer has designated this as ex- 
ceptionally functional. Maybe I’m just dumb, 
but I don’t get the point.” 

“Let me take a look at that ‘exceptional’ 
plan, Al, maybe you've overlooked some- 
thing that is exceptional,” I replied. 

After a 10-minute study I was forced to 
say: “Well, Al, you have me there. I can't 
see anything unusual about this plan, and as 
a matter of observation I have quite a num- 
ber of criticisms in mind on the basis of the 
functionalism of which the designer seems 
to be inordinately proud, at least according 
to his statements.” 

“The only thing I can see, Mr. Schmidt, 
which is a little out of the ordinary,” said 
Al, “is the large storeroom for stage scenery, 
really accessible in this case, and the good 
size dressing rooms with even toilet facilities. 
And that is unusual; evidently they expect 
to have a lot of dramatics in this school.” 

And by the way, Al— who is my assistant 
— knows his plans, as we both have checked 
literally hundreds of them and believe we 
both know the good features and shortcom- 
ings of school-building planning. 

And in this manner was started the whole 
discussion of this business of “functionalism”’ 
and definitions, and accordance with them, 
and how best to meet the various situations, 
and what is there unusual about the terms, 
and... “so far into the night.” So we dug 
ourselves into the trenches of ignorance (we 
could not conduct a blitzkrieg), and brought 
up our reinforcements in terms of previous 
knowledge, a few heavy tanks of educational 
theory, and some pursuit planes of ideas, and 
went forth to do battle with the insidious 
enemy carefully camouflaged by the plan re- 
ferred to previously. Whether we overcame 
the strategy of the enemy and conquered 
him, the reader will have to judge. Excuse 
the warlike terminology but that is simply 
an outgrowth of the ‘‘war’ we waged at the 
time 


What Is Functionalism? 

Naturally, the first thing that came up was 
What is a function, and what is meant by 
functional? But everyone knows those mean- 
ings, one hears it said, so why worry about 
that. Well, you try your definitions ‘on the 
piano” and see how they sound. So the faith- 
ful Noah Webster was consulted and we find 
that function, among other things is, “the 
activity appropriate to any business or pro- 
fession; official duty.” If you don’t like 
these, there is, “any quality, trait, or fact so 
related to another that is dependent upon 
and varies with the other,” to fall back upon 
And the adjective is considered as, ‘designed 


‘Supervisor of School Building Service, Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison 


H. W. Schmidt’ 


developed, considered, etc., with reference to 
a function or to functioning.” If now we 
throw all these into the hopper and add a 
few comments, we shall probably grind out 
something like this: Functionalism is the 
doctrine of doing (designing) something which 
will meet or serve to best advantage a given 
Situation or conditions and which is related 
to them in a definite and appropriate manner. 

Of course, you can’t expect a grinder to 
deliver a finished product, but it usually does 
emit something which may be used funda- 
mentally and so we will use the above as our 
TNT in routing one of our enemies, “just 
planning.” We will admit, however, that past 
“warfare” has diminished this particular 
enemy due to similar ammunition, to carry 
out our previous simile, but there are plenty 
left to be decimated. 

At this point let us not become unduly 
critical about the whole matter of functional 
planning but rather study the implications of 
the terminology, analyze the factors involved, 
and possibly develop some ideas which may 
be helpful. It would seem desirable to de- 
termine what the designer is to “meet or 
serve to best advantage.” 


Important Factors 


And right here one is confronted with a 
series of factors whose number is appalling 
to the uninitiate and is not too frequently 
appreciated even by the cognoscenti. Usually 
we use a by-pass or even an “overpass,” not 
to pun too much, and blithely say we plan 
for, “a modern education” or “to meet the 
needs of our educational system” or “to 
serve local needs,” or “plan in line with 
accepted practice,” or ‘to meet special needs,” 
or but why continue. But rarely do we 
put into black and white what are the actual 
needs of our modern education, or what is 
our educational system or accepted practice 
or local needs, those needs which are funda 
mental to schoolhouse planning. Have you 
ever sat down and tried to make a list? Have 
you ever seen a list which seemed to be fairly 
adequate and to encompass the features 
which need to be considered so that the a 
tivity (planning) shall be, “appropriate to 
the business” (of education) ? 

Yes, we have seen “lists” but none which 
measured up to the above, and we ourselves 
have attempted to make up a list but found 
the hours in the day were limited and we 
failed to make a comprehensive and de- 
fensible list with which we were satisfied 
We just quit and hurdled from one high over 
to another until we were exhausted. But at 
that, though we were not first in the race 
we did not knock over as many hurdles as a 
good many of our fellow “hurlers,” and the 
functional elements to be served resulted in 
a good building plan as measured by con 
census of opinion, whatever that was worth 


Some Ideas 
But let us see if we can develop some 
specific ideas of what this job of functional 
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planning really comprises; it will be admitted 
that we are now going into a skimming process 
and will not commit ourselves to a complete 
analysis. But at that it may help — some 
may simply consider it amusing. 

In the first place we need to know what 
educational philosophy we are going to serve 
not easily answered, but fundamental. If you 
have no philosophy what kind of a “school” 
are you planning for: a progressive, an acti 
ity, an orthodox, or a platoon school, or “just 
a school’? We are not referring to a primary 
or elementary or secondary or vocational 
school or junior college, etc., as these are 
purely elementary factors, but we mean the 
more subjective features, psychologically 
fundamental to any school program. But we 
say, even if we plan along the lines indicated 
changes in our thinking and in our social 
setup are so rapid and unforeseen that we 
do not know what is coming. How can we 
plan, except for serving to the best advantage 
what we now have or definitely know we will 
have? Very likely one has to pick out those 
elements which he believes will be defensible 
for a fairly long period based upon research 
or studies vital to this viewpoint 

But immediately, this compromise throws 
the whole matter into the subjective field 
and practically, aside from those factors upon 
which we can agree (and they are becoming 
somewhat rarefied), the fundamentals of 
functional planning may become a one man’s 
job, better the work of a local group. One 
hopes it will be that of a group because it is 
doubted if any one man is able to grasp all 
of the elements involved. In many cases suc 
results are very gratifying but there are 
plenty of evidences that someone has played 
with or upon the terms used herein; and 
don’t forget that hobbies are | easil 
discarded 


Grouping of Functions 

What are some of the other fundamentals 
of functional planning, aside from those just 
discussed? Possibly we can set up groups of 
the more material and rational elements it 
volved; at any rate let us try 

How about the health angle? We take 
that safety is another. Then we have the m: 


terial factors in connection with the school 
activities: the academic three R's, soci 
science, science, commercial subjects irt 
music, shopwork, home economics, visu 
education, the radio activities, dramatics. et: 


How many of these are existent in the school 
plant and what are the characteristic features 
of each subject which must or should be 
treated functionally, aside from pure space 
requirements? Some features are common to 
all or most: e.g., lighting, heating. ventilation 
acoustical treatment, facilities for storage of 
materials, library facilities, etc. But even with 
these the quantitative elements are variables 
depending upon local ideas and options 
modified by study and the experience of 
others 


The influence of the school organization is 
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important, the instruction 
(education) is important, the extent and 
scope of the “special activities’ are impor- 
tant, the “impress” of the school adminis- 
trator (his ideas, idiosyncrasies, pet subjects, 
or educational hobbies, etc.) is important and, 
last but by no means least, the funds avail- 
able are of prime importance. One would like 
to see a utopian situation arise where there 
are no limitations of any kind involved ex- 
cept those indicated by sound judgment 
(which, of course, is about as important and 


philosophy of 


subjective as any factor in a program) and 
see what genius will bring forth in terms of 
a “functional school plant.’ It is understood 
that there are a few such in existence, of late, 
at least according to the claims made for 
them, but evidently our “editorial we’ have 
not seen them or did not recognize them or 
some other equally valid reason prevented 
One other factor in our functionalism has 
not yet been mentioned and that is the 
aesthetic. Is that a function of our education; 
is beauty, even if it is not blatantly objec- 
tive, an element desirable, nay, even neces- 
planning? Is the educational 
process furthered by a beautiful environment? 
Can we develop the emotional element of our 
school children in 


sary in our 


desirable directions by 
using such an environment as an indirect in- 
fluence along this line? Is the appreciation 
of material beauty an asset or a liability; is 
it a functional factor in our mental develop- 
ment? If one does not know the answers, the 


psychologists can give them to you 


Influence of Functionalism 


How much of our so-called functional plan- 
ning has contributed to the above element? 
How many designers have or had this line of 
thought definitely in mind planning 
their schools? A good many, to judge by a 


when 


study of plans, and many more in terms ofl 
the printed word. “The beautiful and chaste 
lines of the building “The library is 
exceptionally treatment 


‘and the assembly hall is very 


good in its 
homelike and 
functional in its design,’ to cite but a few 
examples. But what are the facts? The chaste 
lines are those of a factory appearance with 


186 ft. of steel sash; the library is an enlarged 
classroom with side bookshelves and a lino 
leum floor, and the assembly hall is a bare 
room — and we mean bare — devoid of any 
treatment except ashlar patterned walls and 
seated with long plain benches. Maybe, like 
Al, one claims to be just dumb and thus miss 
the implications of the 


looks 


tions 


statements, but it 
more as if there is a lack of “func 
Ho hum — maybe we have gotten off 
on the wrong foot, or gotten out of bed on 
the wrong side this day, so we'll drop this 
phase of the discussion 

May one mention that the 
school planning is not necessarily contribut 
ing to the functional idea, though we do 
hear the term used as a “talking point,” as 
the commercial man uses it, to sell a par- 
ticular design to the educational public. The 
activity room or alcove in connection with 
elementary neither new nor 
unusual, but is it not a functional element if 
not used to 


unusual in 


S¢ hoolrooms 1S 


serve to best advantage a given 


Situation when the “situation” does not 
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exist. We have in mind a building with six 
such rooms where five 
used as storage spaces. 

Evidently we are also at loggerheads with 
some cherished ideas of health held to in the 
past when classrooms are designed with 9-ft. 
ceilings in order to give a homelike atmos- 
phere to the room as part of the functional 
planning. O tempora, O mores. Then we have 
the stage in a recently erected auditorium 
which “has been planned to serve not only 
the school but to function as well for the 
community’s dramatic work.’ One would 
suspect that “function” would mean what the 
word connotes in the fullest sense. But some- 
body slipped either in the statements or in 
the design. Oh yes, there are a large lobby 
and ticket booth and rest rooms, but the 
dressing rooms are laughably small. There is 
no access door for scenery, in fact could not 
be as laid out; there are no provisions for 
scenery storage or for properties, and the 
switchboard, such as it is, is on the wrong 
side of the stage. The actors, if there are 
any number, would have to while away time 
for their cues in the auditorium 


activity areas are 


Not Too Critical 

Then to fill our measure to overflowing one 
may cite a “functional” plan for some 900 
high school pupils, and an appropriate num- 
ber of teachers, with no provisions whatever 
for the teachers, their work preparation or 
conferences. One hardly expects them to do 
this work in the small rest 
matter one of 


rooms. Is this 
functional planning or not? 
Does such a situation contribute to the edu- 
cational efficiency or not? And, by the way, 
there was no provision for a health program 
and it must be conceded that this is certainly 
a function of the 
“emergency” 


school — not 
room is in 


even an 
evidence. But the 
rest of the plan is in line with the functional 
idea, that is admitted. Was this planning one 
of compromise? 
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But one need not be hypercritical to see 
that in many cases the subject of functional- 
ism is apparently not always understood and 
its involvements appreciated, and too often 
it serves as a catch phrase, like air condition- 
ing, which is another phrase bandied about 
and usually does not cover air conditioning 
at all. The multiplicity of conditions met and 
to be catered to can now be appreciated and 
one would rather see a plan developed to be 
as functional as conditions and circumstances 
permit and not leave anyone in the belief 
that an omnibus condition has been met to 
the fullest. However, it is a great 
conjure with — functionalism! 

As one last thought on this subject, one 
would like to ask the academic question, 
“When has a school-building plan been de- 
veloped which is not functional?” The answer 
to this lies in the interpretation of the last 
word. In a loose sense no school building has 
ever been erected which does not, “serve 

a situation or condition. But how 
far and to what “advantage” and how “appro- 
priate” — aye, there’s the rub. So after all 
and in the final analysis the functionalism, 
practically, is one of degree. We must face 
the fact that perfection may not be obtained 
in functional planning for reasons which are 
perfectly obvious and need not be discussed 
here. 


word to 


And finally, in the writer’s humble opinion, 
the term functional planning has had a most 
important and far-reaching effect, both direct 
and by implication —it calls definit. 
tion 


atten- 
to the whole subject of proper and 
appropriate interrelations between the educa- 
tional process and the physical environment 
and the material means provided. And may 
it also be said that very often the latter two 
condition the educational process. On these 
bases. the term is a justifiable and appro- 
priate and useful term. May it be used as 
suggested! And that is all that needs to be 
said on this subject at this time 


American Association of School Administrators 
Plan Meet in San Francisco 


Association of School Adminis 
trators will hold its seventy-second annual con 
vention in San Francisco, from February 21 to 
26 


The American 


The general theme of the convention will be 
Education for a Free People.” The general ses 
sions will be devoted to education and govern 
ment, morale building, good neighbor program, 
education and reconstruction, and education for 
a free people. Another subject to be discussed in 
the sessions will be “The School’s Responsibility 
for Improving the Health and Physical Fitness 
of the American People.” 

The sessions on Monday morning will take up 
the topic, “Education and Government,” with 
Mr. Edmund E. Day, of Ithaca, N. Y., Prot 
George D. Strayer, of Columbia University, and 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, of Philadelphia, as the 
speakers 

At the general session on Morale Building, Sir 
Gerald Campbell, of the British Information 
Service in New York, will speak 

Mrs. Willie Snow Ethridge, of Louisville, Ky., 
will be one of the speakers at the general session 
on the Yearbook, which carries the title, “Health 
in Schools.” 

At the session on 


America and the Far East, 


Chih-Tsing Feng, consul-general of China, will 
be one of the speakers. Another speaker will be 
General Lewis B. Hershey, Washington, D. C 
who will appear on the program devoted to the 
topic, “America’s Destiny.” 

Thirty-three discussion groups on Problems of 
School Administrators will feature the afternoon 
programs. There will also be a series of study 
groups on Health and Safety Education. Other 
topics to be discussed are Civic Education for 
Adults, School Forums, and Adjustment of Rural 
Schools to Present Needs. 

The several problems of school administration, 
including those related to equipment and sup 
plies, supervision in relation to administration, 
financing of schools, and evaluation and selec 
tion of textbooks will be discussed 

The impact of the present crisis on education 
will be studied in conferences which will take 
up the topics: School Problems in Defense-Boom 
Cities, Pan-American Relations, and The Educa- 
tion Program for Men Returning from Military 
Service. Other topics to be taken up are: Oppor- 
tunities for Gifted Children, Integration of Voca- 
tional Education with General Education, Radio 
in Education, Vocational Education for Girls, 
and Guidance and Occupational Adjustment 
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Main front of the Whitefish public school has been beautifully landscaped with native trees so that the building’ is 
truly a beauty spot and a dignified community center. — Fred Brinkman, Architect, Kalispell, Montana. 


The New Central School, 


As Mr. E. A. Hinderman, superintendent of 
the Whitefish public schools tells it, the story 
of the new Central School of Whitefish, 
Mont., is only a little short of romantic. 

The original school setup consisted of three 
small unconnected buildings which provided 
facilities for both elementary and high school 
students. The first and second floors of the 
mid-plant housed the intermediate grades; a 
hundred high school students occupied the 





While the new school was being 
erected, the pupils occupied four 
passenger coaches supplied by the 


These 
and 


Northern railroad. 
comfortable, warm, 
well lighted. 


Great 
were 


Whitefish, Montana 


third floor. This building, the largest of the 
three, was flanked on the right by a small, 
primary grade building and on the left by a 
rather “boxy” gymnasium. In 1920 the central 
building was enlarged by the addition of a 
rear wing. 


In a few years the high school occupied 
the two upper stories of the central building 
Shortly a junior high school was created and 
located in the lower floor of the gymnasium 
which was partitioned off into classrooms. 


(Concluded on page 81) 





The Whitefish public school gymnasium is 
concrete and is thoroughly fireproof. 
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Floor Plans, Whitefish School, Whitefish, Montana. — Fred Brinkman, Architect, Kalispell, Montana. 
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The athletic field adjoining the gymnasium is adequate for baseball and football and for track meets. It is 
regularly used for school and community play. 
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Basement Plan, Gymnasium, Whitefish, Montana. First-Floor Plan, Gymnasium, Whitefish, Montana. 
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The Continuing Need 


HE education of American children for the democratic 

way of life is an enterprise of greater importance in war- 
time than in peace. Viewed solely from the standpoint of the 
protection of American life and institutions, the operation of 
the schools under physical and plant conditions which will 
assure every child of a seat and healthful, comfortable, and 
educationally adequate space in a safe school building is 
a primary essential in home defense. 

All children will shortly be subjected to emotional and 
physical strains and to social upheavals that will make a 
lasting mark upon their characters, their physique, their 
capabilities to carry on during the war and during the years 
of peace to come when American democracy will assume a 
new place of leadership in the world. It will be a first duty 
of the schools to do what they possibly can to offset the harm 
of war. There can be no lasting peace, no high quality of 
democratic social life, no continuing advance of democracy if 
the schools fail in their task. It would seem to be an ever- 
lasting reflection on American foresight and sound planning 
ability if school-building construction were to be dropped for 
the duration of the war. The lessons of the last war and the 
disastrous effect of the suspension of school-building programs 
from 1917 to 1919 and even 1920 are still clear in the con- 
sciousness of school executives. That lesson should be heeded 
not only in cities where sudden increases in population are 
making serious shortages felt ; it should be universally heeded. 

The paper of Architect Hacker on another page of this issue 
suggests a practical means of constructing schoolhouses that 
will require a minimum of time, materials, and funds, and 
will be salvageable when after-war shifts develop. 

The problem of getting materials for schoolhouse construc- 
tion may be aggravated somewhat as the year progresses. For 
vocational schools and for schools in war industries and army 
and-navy-camp communities high priority ratings will enable 
the boards of education and their contractors to secure practi 
cally any needed articles except heavy steel instructional parts 
and copper and aluminum units. 

The lack of some materials will be a challenge rather than 
a hindrance to the construction of fully adequate, safe, and 
economical buildings. In a single New England schoolhouse 
contracted for in December, 1941, a reduction of 92 tons in 
steel was effected by redesigning the auditorium, the gymna- 
sium, and the stairs to eliminate heavy steel; by changing the 
type of concrete floor construction, and by eliminating metals 
from certain exterior places. It is expected that an economical 
and satisfactory building will result. 

The entire job of planning and constructing new school 
houses in 1942 is one of actively studying the entire situation. 
It will be most helpful to plan the buildings for the broadest 
educational and community use so that the growing wartime 
activities of adults and children can be fully met. This social 
and community planning for war can be fully utilized for 
later peacetime activities. 
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Whatever sacrifices communities bring for the home defense 
will make the war years easier and the peace years more 
asting. 


— 


A Supreme Test for the Schools 

Bk schools of the nation have an important part to play 

in the successful prosecution of the war so that ultimate 
victory will be achieved by our armed forces who are valiantly 
fighting the hordes of totalitarianism and destruction. In a 
very real sense the schools are a first line of home defense and 
their efficiency must not only be maintained ; they must under- 
take new duties which the times impose upon the citizens 
generally and upon so important an agency of governmental 
service as education. 

The schools are responsible for the unimpaired instruction 
of all the children of all the people, and for the maintenance 
of morale among the most impressionable portion of the pop- 
ulation, the small children, and the youth. The schools are 
responsible, too, for the maintenance of the mental hygiene of 
children and for their health in important aspects. In many 
communities — pray God these may be few — the schools will 
be responsible for the care of children during times of aerial 
bombardment and air attacks. For these, home-escort exer- 
cises, emergency fire and bombing drills, and other air-raid 
precautions will be inevitable. 

If it is understood that it requires 14 men in industry, trans- 
portation, etc., to keep one soldier effectively equipped to 
fight, then the growing duty of the schools to train mechanics 
and workers generally for the war industries may be appre- 
ciated. This vocational education of youth and of adults 
must extend beyond the vocational schools in the larger cen- 
ters, all of which are already operating at capacity and for 24 
hours daily. It seems essential that the defense program reach 
into all small communities where the school farm shops and 
the small high schools have the simple equipment for training 
lathe operators, sheet-metal workers, and a growing variety of 
workers needed in war-materials factories. It may be necessary 
to conduct schools on Saturdays in order that terms be short 
ened and boys be released for summer work on farms, etc. 

It is the duty of every board of education and of every 
school executive to begin immediately plans for the participa- 
tion of the schools in an active, vigorous way, in all elements 
of home defense and in the participation of the children in all 
war activities which we at home must carry on until victory is 
won. What more the schools can and should do for the safety, 
the comfort, the mental calm, and the true welfare of the 
children will become apparent as the pattern of the respective 
campaigns on land and sea unfold. 

Perhaps the check list below, prepared in New York City, 
will help school executives and boards of education to examine 
their official consciences and to develop both the organization 
and activities for school civilian defense. 

Has a survey been made of the staff’s special abilities in the 
fields of community relations, first aid, mental hygiene, welfare 
work, and so forth? 

Has a thorough study been made of the community agencies 
whose efforts should be co-ordinated with those of the school ? 

Has an address catalogue (of pupils) been prepared ? 

Has a spot map been prepared showing the residence of 
pupils in attendance at the school ? 

Have personal contacts been established with the key per- 
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sons in charge of the more important community agencies, 
public and private? 

Have the physical facilities of the school been carefully 
studied in conjunction with the custodian engineer ? 

Have plans been submitted to the superintendent for hous- 
ing children in school and for dismissals in time of emergency ? 

Have maps been prepared showing the provisions made for 
housing children and for the dismissal drills? 

Has the topic of panic prevention in emergencies been dis- 
cussed with the school staff? With representative parent ? 

Have proposals been drafted to assure positive morale 
among children and adults during trying times? 

Has a definite attempt been made to interest teachers in in- 
service courses designed to step up the efficiency of civilian 
defense ? 

Has a program been evolved for interpreting and indoctrinat- 
ing the basic principles of democracy ? 

Has some thought been given to the extension of the 
school’s efforts in the direction of an adult education program ? 

In secondary schools, has an effort been made to stress the 
civilian defense implications of the work carried on in class- 
room, laboratory, and shop? 

The educator may very well put into action the point of 
schoolmen in 1917 and 1918 who said: “The children are the 
seed corn of the Nation; do not grind your seed corn.” 


Rockford Reopens Schools 


Siar disastrous tax situation which struck the public 
schools of the City of Rockford, Illinois, and caused the 
board of education to order the closing of the schools from 
November 7 until Christmas, has been solved by an increase in 
the educational tax rate from $1.50 to $2. 

It required considerable courage on the part of the school 
executive and of the board of education to bring the problem 
to a head and to actually compel the community to realize the 
serious plight of the schools. The board of education not only 
acted promptly and summarily, but caused the selection of a 
citizens’ committee which carried on a vigorous tax-increase 
campaign, resulting in a successful referendum vote which 
was carried in every ward of the city by a two-to-one vote. 

The victory of the Rockford schools is particularly signifi- 
cant because there is in the community, like in so many other 
cities in the Middle West, a heedless reaction on the part of 
real estate owners and others for a reduction in the local taxes 
during the war. 


State Audits of School-Board Books 


—— board of education at Nevada, Mo., has recently 
recommended in its annual report, that the state of Mis- 
souri establish an auditor’s office in the state school depart- 
ment, and that the books of all boards of education in the 
state be given a professional audit once a year. 

The suggestion is a valuable one and indicates a type of 
service from which most boards of education, particularly in 
small cities, would benefit. Such audits would not merely dis- 
cover discrepancies in the actual account keeping of the school 
districts and possible shortages in school funds; they would 
serve the purpose of unifying all the schools accounting of the 
State and of causing all the districts to keep their records in a 
form that would be accurate in the interpretation of account- 
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ing facts and in the reporting of educational expenditures. A 
more important advantage would be the guidance of local 
school authorities in budgeting and in the general conduct of 
the school districts business. 

There is, of course, a danger involved in that a state ac- 
counting and auditing office would become bureaucratic and 
interfere with local school independence, unless legislation 
were enacted to thoroughly safeguard independence in the 
local school system. 

While similar auditing offices in such states as Indiana and 
Ohio have not been unmixed blessings, they have obviated 
endless abuses and evils which are found particularly in the 
middle west where the innumerable local districts are more 
or less independent of control from the outside, and lack ade- 
quate state control. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
numerous school districts in Illinois, Wisconsin, the Dakotas, 
and other states are bankrupt in the ordinary business sense, 
and that they have enormous concealed or semiconcealed 
debts that some day will cause trouble and annoyance. 

A proper state auditing program, if conducted under the 
supervision of a state department of education, would not 
only raise the general level of school accounting, but ulti- 
mately would make clear to the state legislatures the evils of 
the antiquated small-district system which was unavoidable 
during the pioneer period of the United States but which out- 
lived its usefulness several generations ago. 


The Naming of Schoolhouses 


N INTERESTING controversy on the naming of a new 
A school building or the renaming of an older building 
usually arises, when the decision lies between the name of a 
great name in American history and a local personage. 

Most of the school buildings that have been dignified with 
a name have exalted American statesmanship. The memory 
of the great founders of the Republic, of the several presi- 
dents, and of the military heroes of the nation has been 
honored. 

Here and there, there has been a tendency to honor the 
memory of a local individual whose contribution to the cause 
of the schools has been distinctive and memorable. Thus, we 
find a new schoolhouse named in memory of a schoolmistress 
who devoted a half century of her life to the training of chil- 
dren, a member of a board of education who served a long 
term of years loyally and efficiently, a school superintendent 
who gave the best years of his life to a school system. Like- 
wise, the memory of school principals who rendered a remark- 
able service has been honored. 

And why not? If exemplary lives are to be brought to the 
youth, lives that carry with them a lesson in loyalty to a task, 
an honorable career, and a beneficient service to mankind, 
then the man or woman who once lived and labored where the 
boys and the girls of today now live and labor, may carry an 
effective and significant lesson. 


New Preference Ratings 


ane boards should obtain and use the newest Pref- 
erence Rating Order issued by the OPM in December, 
1941. The new preferences permitted for the purchase of 
materials and supplies for public school maintenance and 
repairs is designated as P-—100. 
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Some Factors Favoring 


the Passage of School Bond Issues 
R. W. Edmiston’ and James R. Holcomb’ 


Whether the school-board member or the 
school executive believes in emotional appeal or 
a clear presentation of facts to gain public sup- 
port for the passage of school bond issues, he 
should realize the influence of certain factors 
effecting public approval or disapproval. Thus, 
these five questions appear pertinent: (1) Were 
school bond issues which passed more highly 
publicized in the newspapers than those which 
failed? (2) What types of newspaper publicity 
were particularly effective or uneffective? (3) 
How effective was newspaper publicity used to 
defeat school bond issues? (4) Were issues passed 
upon repeated submission accompanied by more 
extensive newspaper publicity (5) How is the 
passage of school bond issues affected by other 
current bond issues and by the time of 
presentation ? 


Five Types of Effective Publicity Discovered 


The following answers were obtained from 
data gathered through 4 <unsideration of the 
school bond issues presented in 1937-39 in Ohio 
cities whose daily papers vere catalogued at the 
Ohio Museum. 

Thirty-eight bond issues were studied of which 
25 passed and 13 failed. Je amounts of pub- 
licity were measured in c ' inches. The five 
main types of effective p. ‘sy were found to 
be news, pictures or drawmgs, editorials, open 
letters, and paid advertising, with too few exam- 
ples of graphs, cartoons, and articles for study. 
Passing issues had an average of 353 column in- 
ches of favorable publicity and failing issues, an 
average of 218. 

To determine the effectiveness of various types 
of newspaper publicity, the amounts of both fa 
vorable and unfavorable publicity were considered 
When used, editorials provided 13 per cent of the 
favorable publicity for passing and 11 per cent 
for failing issues. Editorial support is the only 
favorable publicity without which no _ issue 
passed. All drawings and pictures were favorable 
and amounted to 12 per cent of the publicity 
where issues passed and 6 per cent where issues 
failed. While the per cents of column inches of 
news used with passing and failing issues were 
approximately the same, four of five issues with 
unfavorable news failed. 

Paid advertising was extensively used and made 
up 40 per cent of the favorable advertising when 
issues using paid advertising passed and 42 per 
cent when such issues failed. While these facts 
seemed to imply less effectiveness for paid ad- 
vertising than for other types, issues opposed by 
paid advertising failed. 

The open letter was used less frequently than 
the above types of publicity and less effective. 
When used, the issues which passed showed that 
open letters constituted only 9 per cent of the 
favorable publicity while like issues which failed 
had open letter publicity amounting to 11 per 
cent. Furthermore, two of the three issues which 
passed with opposing publicity were opposed by 
open letters. 

Graphs were used in two instances and both 
issues failed, articles in two of which one failed, 
and cartoons in four of which two were 
unsuccessful. 

Adverse publicity was found to be very effec- 
tive. In no instance did a school bond pass when 
there was much opposition in the newspaper. 
Only three of the 13 successful issues had news- 
paper opposition and this was of small amount. 
In fact, more than 12 adverse column inches 
were fatal. Only two of the 12 issues which failed 
with adverse publicity received an amount equal 
to or greater than the favorable publicity. 

An increase of favorable newspaper publicity 
was ordinarily accompanied by an increase of 
favorable votes upon resubmission of school bond 
issues. The exceptions were the cities of Hamilton 





‘Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Public Schools, Hamilton, Ohio. 


and Wooster. Hamilton was disregarded since an 
election official was convicted and sentenced for 
altering the school bond ballots at the general 
election. The increase at Wooster was in the form 
of paid advertising and news, with a decrease in 
editorials and cartoons. The increase in paid ad- 
vertising was more than the total increase in pub- 
licity. It was to be expected that an increase in a 
less effective type of publicity, paid advertising, 
would not overcome a decrease in the more val 
uable editorials. 

Other bond issues and the time of presenta- 
tion were likewise important. School bond issues, 
when accompanied by more than one other issue, 
did not pass. Three of the 19 cities with other 
bond issues before the voters carried their schoo] 
bond issues, while 10 of the 19 without other 
issues carried. 


Special Elections Best for Bond Issues 


Comparisons of the success of school bond 
issues presented at primary, special, and general 
elections showed that seven of twenty, or 35 per 
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cent, carried at the primary; five of seven, or 71 
per cent, at the special; and one of eleven, or 9 
per cent, at the general election in November, 
These per cents of bond issues passed were in the 
same order as the average column inches of news- 
paper publicity: an average of 336 column inches 
for issues at special elections, where 71 per cent 
passed, 308 at primary elections where 35 per 
cent succeeded, and 236 at general elections when 
only 9 per cent received a favorable vote 

The following general conclusions are indicated 
by the evidence presented 


1. The more newspaper 
likely the issue is to pass. 

2. Editorials are the most effective type of 
newspaper publicity and editorial support is prac- 
tically a necessity to the passing of a school bond 
issue. 

3. It seems necessary to avoid adverse news- 
paper publicity. When this adverse publicity ap- 
proached or equaled the favorable publicity, the 
issues failed. 

4. More extensive newspaper publicity is an 
important factor if the issue is to succeed on 
resubmission. 

5. Accompanying bond issues lessen the chance 
for passage of school bond issues. Other features 
of the primary and general elections act likewise 
Therefore, the special election is favorable to the 
passage of school bond issues. 


publicity, the more 


School Buildings for War Emergency 
Ralph E. Hacker’ 


There is an old accepted saying that “his- 
tory repeats itself.” Countries suffer from 
history’s tragic repetition, because its citi- 
zens lack the knowledge or discernment to 
recognize, or sufficient determination to avoid, 
past blunders under similar circumstances. 
The philosopher Santyana said, “Those who 
ignore the lessons of history are condemned 
to relive them.” 

Today this country faces a schoolhousing 
situation similar to that which confronted it 
in 1917 and 1918. Huge factories for the 
construction of war materials are being 
erected in areas remote from existing centers 
of population. In some instances workers can 
reach these factories by bus or automobile. 
In other locations mushroom towns rising in 
the vicinity of these factories create an un- 
housed school population. 

After the last war, when the need for war 
materials ceased and the factories closed, the 
residents of these communities had no alter- 
native but to abandon improvements and 
school buildings constructed at war prices 
and relocate them where employment was 
available. The inevitable result of unpaid 
taxes, defaulted bonds, and unsalable land 
and buildings meant financial chaos for these 
districts. So should the best thought and 
greatest endeavor be directed to prevent a 
recurrence of such situations in the present 
crisis. 

The problems of priorities may be simplified, 
defense work expedited, and millions of dollars 
saved if, for this sporadic type of district and 
for communities in general during the period of 
national defense, new school buildings are de- 
signed and constructed of what may be termed 
the “Nuclear” type. Properly planned, the 
“Nuclear” building may readily be converted at 
a reasonable cost into a “permanent” building 
after the national emergency, or if the building 
is no longer needed, have a high salvage value. 

A town or city with permanent industries and 
a mounting school enrollment, caused by a war 


‘Hacker & Hacker, architects, Fort Lee, N. J., and 
New York City. Abstract of an address, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials, October 16, 1941 


boom, should be guided by the more or less per- 
manent nature of the industries responsible for 
the increase. If the increased school population 
is not an excessive proportion of existing enroll- 
ments, the use of a permanent type of construc- 
tion may be advisable, priorities permitting. 

The advantages of the “Nuclear” type build- 
ing are: 

1. Elimination of many materials on the critical list 
and tremendous reduction in others, thus simplifying the 
problem of priority ratings. 

2. A minimum expenditure at a 
labor and material is high. 


time when cost of 


3. The possibility of converting the building to a 
permanent type at the expiration of the national 
emergency. Costs may then be lower and such con- 


version will assist in providing needed work to take up 
the slack at that time. 


School buildings, whatever the type, should 
incorporate the following essential elements: 

a) Provide adequately for educational needs; (0) safety 
and sanitation for the occupants; (c) adequate protec- 
tion from weather; (d) ample natural and artificial light; 
(e) reasonably comfortable temperatures; (f) ventilation 

natural or artificial; (g) minimum maintenance and 
operating costs; (4) low insurance rating; (4) minimum 
first cost. 


In addition to meeting the above requirements 
the “Nuclear” type school should: 

1) cost less than fifty per cent of the permanent type 
(2) be capable of erection and occupancy in from 20 t 
50 days after materials are at the site, according to 
weather conditions and size of the building; (3) have a 
high ultimate salvage value when no longer needed; (4) 
use a minimum amount of critical materials, labor, and 
equipment for erection; (5) be of fireproof construction 
preferably. 


To plan a building meeting the above require- 
ments requires not only a high degree of skill and 
ingenuity on the part of the school architect 
and a thorough knowledge of building construc- 
tion, but a comprehensive knowledge of the 
building material market and the practical sub- 
stitutes for the materials on the government’s 
critical list. 

No one type of construction is suitable for all 
localities or types of buildings. Earthquake areas 
and hurricane zones, climate, severe seasonal 
variation, site conditions, rainfall, the amount 
of funds and the kind of material and labor 
available for the project must one and all be 
considered, along with the factors previously re- 
ferred to. Together, they govern the type of 


(Continued on page 56) 
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HANDLE MORE PUPILS AT LOWER COST 
WITH PEABODY Defense Line SEATING! 


Increases Sea ting Capacities 


of Class Rooms 20 Percent 


There can be no slacker class rooms in today’s public 
schools. Every inch of space must be used to best ad- 
vantage every hour of the school day. Whether new or 
old buildings, make sure the seating in them utilizes 
all usable space and provides flexible use of the room. 


Peabody has provided a new line of seating named 
“Defense Line’, which has been designed to increase 
flexibility of class rooms; to increase the student ca- 
pacity of rooms up to 20 percent; to provide comfort 
and healthful posture seating for the pupil and to take 
years and years of hard usage. 


Before you decide to make any further changes in 
schoolroom seating or before you place orders for any 
new seats for new building, thoroughly investigate the 
features of the Peabody Defense Line. Use our free en- 
gineering service—find out how this money-saving mod- 
ern seating can improve your class rooms and perhaps 
make additions or new building unnecessary. Write 
today for illustrations, details of construction, prices 
and complete information. No charge—no obligation. 


THESE CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 
MAKE PEABODY WOOD FOLDING 
CHAIRS STRONG & COMFORTABLE 


Heavy back rail. 





Rail set at angle t© give 
comfort. 


Steel rod extends through legs 
and is riveted fast. 


All metal parts riveted fast 
and cannot loosen. 


Lower end of back is placed to 
rear to give comfort. 


Heavy cross-rail to support 
weight and carry strain, 


All legs are heavy, straight 
stock — not easily broken. 


Front rod connecting legs near 
floor is Hard Maple, *4 inch 
in diameter. 


If your schools need folding chairs, buy Peabody's famous No. 
73 wood folding chair and let Uncle Sam have the steel for war 
goods. With Peabody wood chairs you sacrifice no comfort; no 
service is forfeited; no value is lost. On the contrary, Peabody 
No. 73 Chairs meet every need and considering the quality 
and service built into them, these wood folding chairs are un- 
doubtedly a much better value than steel chairs, even at the 


same price. Write for our folding chair catalog and prices. 





PEABODY FOLDING AUDITORIUM 
CHAIRS AVAILABLE IN MANY STYLES 


BUILT FOR COMFORT—LONG 
SERVICE—EASY HANDLING 


Many schools can now press the gym- 
nasium or auditorium into further serv - 
ice by using Peabody Folding Auditorium 
Chairs. This type of seating is mainly 
constructed of wood, which gives them 
lighter weight, along with the steel seat- 
ing features of comfort, quality 
construction and long life. 


Pictured at the right is Peabody Audi- 
torium Portable Chairs No. 21. This 
type chair is available in single units or 
units of 2,3 and 4 seats. You may have 
them with all types of seating from spring box seats and upholstered backs to 
flat folding portable chairs. 





Peabody Auditorium Chairs are exceptionally restful, easily folded, easily moved 
and easily stored. They require limited storage space, as they stack together 
nicely. Write at once for prices and complete details on Peabody Auditorium 
Folding Chairs. 


PEABODY SEATING CO., Box 1, North Manchester, Ind. 


Without abodys Quotation You're Not Ready to Buy 
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(Continued from page 54) 


construction to be used in school buildings 
erected during the period of the national emer- 
gency. Nor should the opinion of competent 
authorities be overlooked as to the possibility 
and effects of shell fire, bombing, or gas. 

Buildings of the same type, size and construc- 
tion will vary in cost with the local differential 
in labor rates and material costs, and climatic 
conditions. 

A comparison of such cities as Los Angeles, 
Calif.; San Antonio, Tex.; Savannah, Ga.; and 
Mobile, Ala., with Eastport, Me.; Marquette, 
Mich.; Bismarck, N. Dak., and Havre, Mont., 
shows an average of 1417 degree days for the 
first group as compared with 8605 degree days 
for the second group, a difference of 609 per cent. 
The lowest temperature ever reported for Los 
Angeles is 28 deg. F. and —1 deg. F. for Mobile 
as compared with 23 deg. F. for Eastport to 
—57 deg. F. for Havre. The increased insulation 
and radiation and the larger piping, valves, traps, 
boilers, pumps required for the second group 
is reflected not only in a higher cost for the 
heating plant, but also in the general construc- 
tion and plumbing work where the frost line re- 
quires lower levels for foundation walls and 
piping. 

The accompanying small scale _ illustrations 
show various “Nuclear” units, starting in their 
simplest form, using the minimum amount of 
elemental materials as a base. 

The building may be of fire resistive, semifire 
resistive, or wood construction. It may have any 
required number or size of special rooms, such 
as auditorium, gymnasium, etc. Materials, fin- 
ishes, and mechanical services may be varied to 
meet specific needs within the limit of funds and 
kind of materials available. Spread over one- 
story buildings the constructions will cost less 
proportionately than if raised two or more 
stories 
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Only a brief description of a few of the pos- 
sible constructions can be given here. For the 
purposes of illustration a typical arrangement of 
two classrooms with corridor between is used 
The method of handling pupils’ wraps varies 
with the grades housed and the school organiza- 
tion. The method used affects the location and 
span of framing members and therefore the cost. 
Three methods of handling wraps are indicated 
on the plans: (1) room wardrobe, (2) cloakroom, 
and (3) provision in the corridor. 


Framing the Buildings 

The small illustrations show a few varied prin- 
ciples for “Nuclear” framing. Wall construction 
or columns as indicated on the drawings may be 
used to support the roof construction or a floor 
above. Plan 2 indicates six columns per class- 
room with two of these columns on the “Nuclear” 
axis, thus averaging four columns per classroom 
for multiple units. Plan 3 requires only two 
columns per classroom; Plan 4 requires four 
columns. Plan 1 shows two columns per class- 
room. As one column is on the “Nuclear’’ axis, 
only one truss and one column per classroom is 
required for multiple units. It may be seen how 
the selective use of framing contributes one of 
the economies of the “Nuclear” system. 

Columns permit reduced wall thickness above 
and reduce quantities of excavation, backfill, 
wood or metal forms, and concrete foundation. 
The latter would average from .7 cu. yds. for 
one column to 4.2 cu. yds. for six columns. The 
concrete for wall-bearing foundations would av- 
erage 11.1 cu. yds. per classroom with propor- 
tionate increases in the other items 

Skillful use of the cantilever principle will re- 
duce the quantity of structural material for given 
spans and loads and entirely eliminate structural 
members in some locations. 

For sections of the building with a center 
corridor, the cantilever truss shown for Plan 1 
requires only the two points of support at the 
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corridor walls and eliminates the lintel over 
windows in the exterior wall. The truss can be 
quickly constructed on the ground, raised into 
position, and cross braced. Trussed wood purlins 
at the panel points of the truss, support canti- 
levered rafters. For a two-story building, two 
columns and one lintel need to be added in the 
first-story exterior wall of each classroom. 

This cantilever construction with two-point 
support is not only economical, but superior to 
most types for resistance to shock or earthquake 
tremors 

In Plans 3 and 4 cantilever lintels are shown 
over the exterior windows and a cantilever beam 
over the corridor columns of Plan 4. Plan 
utilizes the trussed wood girder principle for the 
roof construction. Plan 3 uses for the roof fram- 
ing long span-truss joists of steel or wood sup- 
ported only from the exterior walls. If the time 
comes when the building is no longer needed for 
school purposes, the corridor walls can be re 
moved and the building used for factory, garage, 
or other purpose. Steel trussed joists 30 inches 
in depth spaced 4 ft. apart will span over 56 ft 
and cost approximately 50 cents a square foot, 
erected in the metropolitan area. 


Roof Deck — Roofing 

The spacing and size of purlins and rafters de 
pends on the material selected for the roof deck 
Plain or corrugated cement fiberboard, asphalt 
impregnated steel sheets, precast gypsum planks 
and boxed plywood panels using the stressed 
skin principle with or without built-in insulation, 
all permit fairly wide spacing of purlins or 
rafters. 

Impregnated roofing felt and pitch or asphalt 
with or without slag or gravel may be used over 
plywood or roofers. Very little flashing is re- 
quired with the constructions shown. What is 
needed may be leadcoated ternemetal or compo- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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KALAMAZOO ADOPTS SINGLE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has approved a new salary schedule for teachers, 
prepared by Supt. Loy Norrix. The schedule is 
based on two factors: (1) experience and (2) 
training, and provides for four basal salaries for 
teachers with no experience, as follows: teachers 
with two years of college training, $1,000; teach 
ers with three years’ training, $1,100; those with 
four years’ training, $1,200; and those with five 
years’ training, $1,300. A differential of $150 is 
allowed for men instructors. Credit for experi 
ence previous to appointment or reappointment 
is allowed at the rate of $50 per year, not to 
exceed five years. 

Under the schedule, teachers with two years 
of training will begin at a minimum of $1,000, 
and will receive increases of $50, up to a max 
imum of $1,900 at the end of the sixteenth year 
Teachers with three years of college training will 
begin at $1,100, and will be given increases of 
$50 up to the maximum of $2,000 at the end of 
the sixteenth year. Teachers with an A.B. degree 
will begin at $1,200, and will receive increases of 
$50, up to a maximum of $2,250 at the end of 
the eighteenth year. Teachers with an M.A. de 
gree will begin at $1,300, and will receive in 
creases of $50 up to a maximum of $2,350 at the 
end of the eighteenth year. The fifth, tenth, and 
fifteenth increments in the salary schedule pro 
vide increases of $100 each for teachers who do 
not possess a minimum of four years of college 
training as evidenced by the possession of a 
bachelor degree. 

Teachers with four years of training and who 
hold the bachelor degree must present evidence 
of having earned at least six semester hours of 
credit in an accredited institution of higher learn 
ing during the previous five years. To be eligible 
to receive the fifth increment, a teacher must 
have secured at least six semester hours during 
the previous four years. 

Teachers with five or more years of training 


because it is compact... flexible . . . movable. 
particularly efficient in the study hall. It 
saves money, too, because it eliminates 
This and other Hey- 
wood tubular units are welded to form a 
single, one-piece frame. 
protruding corners ... no unsanitary dust 
crevices ...no rivets or bolts to work 
May we furnish further details on 


this practical, modern furniture? 


HEYWOOD - 
WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 


School Furniture 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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| Saues SPACE... Saves MONEY / 


Heywoop-wakerFIELD TUBULAR FRAME FURNITURE saves classroom space 
The design shown, S$ 501 ST, is 


There are no 


and who hold the master’s degree must produce 
evidence of professional growth, such as attend 
ance at summer conferences, educational travel, 
educational research, publication of articles, out 
standing work for civic improvement, or educa 
tional work in the improving of the curriculum 
Such evidence of growth must be presented dur 
ing the interim from the time of appointment 
and fifth increment, and between the tenth, and 
tenth and fifteenth, and must be approved by 
the board 

Teachers who may in the future receive an ad 
vanced degree, or those without a degree, who 
may produce evidence of having completed an 
additional year in college, must present such 
evidence on or before September 1. Salary ad 
justments will be made to place such teachers 
on the schedule according to years of training 
and experience. No increase may be given above 
the schedule for that particular classification 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULES AT 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 


The board of education of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, has adopted a new salary schedule, based 
on length of experience and professional training 
of teachers. The schedule is applicable to all 
groups, including teachers, principals, and super 
visors, and is to become effective September 1, 
1942. 

Under the schedule, teachers with two years’ 
experience will begin at the minimum of $850 per 
year, and will advance $50 per year up to the 
twelfth year, when they will receive increases of 
$25 up to the final maximum of $1,500 at the 
end of the fifteenth year. Teachers with three 
years’ training will start at $950 and will re 
ceive increases of $50 up to the twelfth year, 
when they will be given increases of $25 up to 
the final maximum of $1,600 at the end of the 
fifteenth year. Teachers with four years’ experi- 
ence will begin at $1,200, and will advance at 
$50 up to the tenth year, when they will be paid 
increases of $25 up to the final maximum of 
$1,900. Teachers with five years’ training will 











$501 ST 


begin at $1,300, and will advance at $50 up to 
the tenth year, when they will be given $25 pe 
year up to the final maximum of $2,100 at th 
end of the nineteenth year. 

Principals of the elementary schools will b« 
compensated according to the size of the building 
for which they are responsible. All principals will 
be given extra compensation in addition to the 
regular salary provided in the schedule. The scak 
will start with $50 for a two-room building and 
work up to $180 for an eight-room building 
For each additional room, $20 per year. 

Elementary art and music teachers will be al 
lowed compensation for transportation at thi 
rate of 50 cents per day. The board, at its discré 
tion, will allow additional compensation to 
coaches, assistant coaches, and to the faculty 
manager of athletics. The amount of the addi 
tional compensation is to be fixed by the board 

The board has adopted new regulations to 
govern the administration of the schedule: 

1) The training of a teacher on the elementary leve 
only will be recognized for salary increases of elementary) 
teachers. (2) The possession of a bachelor’s degree wil! 
be recognized as training 
(3) A master’s 


five years of training 


evidence of four years of 
evidence of 
Thirty semester hours or 45 quarter 
hours of work on the graduate level, at an institution 


whose work on the graduate level is t 


degree will be recognized as 


recognized, will be 
evidence of five 
years of training. (4) A master’s degree or its equivalent 


accepted in lieu of a master’s degree as 


in semester or quarter hours will not be recognized for 
elementary teachers. (5) Where the salary provided in 
the schedule is less than that at present paid a teacher 
the higher salary will continue in force, until a change 
in the status of the teacher provides for a higher schedule 
according to the schedule. (6) Under the schedule, no 
teacher’s salary may be increased more than $200 in any 
year, and none may be reduced below that to which she 
is entitled. Where a teacher’s present salary is below that 
to which she is entitled, her salary may be increased at 
the rate of $200 per year until the salary to which she 
is entitled is reached. (7) Salaries on the schedule wil! 
be paid on a 12 months’ basis. (8) The schedule applies 
only to employees in the certified teaching service. Salaries 
for services other than teaching and custodial work will 
be determined by agreement between the persons render 
ing the service and the board 
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Clerk: “Lucky nothing, I had a 
in school in calculating machine 
operation.” 


> 







Here’s the machine that 
leads to promotions... 


THE MONROE EDUCATOR 


When your schools teach Monroe opera- 
tion, your graduates are ready to start in 
as useful operators of the very machines 
they will find in business ——and they also 
have a working knowledge of business 
arithmetic. That means better jobs and 
faster promotions. 


Get the facts about the Monroe Edu- 
cator, and the Monroe Office Practice 
Courses. The Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding-Calculator specially 
developed for school and schools only, 
and specially priced to fit into your school 
budget. Get in touch with the nearest 
Monroe branch or write to our Educa- 
tional Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, N. J. 


$$ LS 
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HELP SAVE LIVES — HOLD FIRE DRILLS OFTEN 



















Principal Sounding a Drill Alarm. Open “Drill” Door 
Disconnects System from Municipal Fire Department. 


a week. 


mitting an alarm. 


HOLTZER - CABOT SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 
SYSTEMS STRESS SAFETY FEATURES 


Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm specialists urge that schools 
hold fire drills at least once a month, preferably once 








A good Fire Aiarm system, like the Holtzer-Cabot 5S. A. 
System, will enable the principal to actually test the 
fire alarm stations and sound drill signals without trans- 


Getting school children out of a school building quick- 
ly and in an orderly manner is a worthwhile accomplish- 
ment for any school principal. 


In the event of actual 


fire, this may save many lives. 


Fire drills also insure that all the fire alarm equipment is in working order. In the Holtzer-Cabot 
S. A. System, which is double supervised, this is taken care of by trouble bells which automati- 
cally sound whenever a circuit disarrangement occurs, permitting prompt response and repair. 
It will pay you to look into Holtzer-Cabot Fire Alarm Systems 
welfare of America’s school children. 


designed for the safety and 


Call our nearest branch office, or write. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO., 125 Amory St., Boston, Mass. 





KING COUNTY, WASHINGTON, 
ECONOMIZES WITH CENTRALIZED 
PURCHASING 


An estimated $42,000 in tax money was saved 
during the past two years through a system of 
centralized purchasing operated for 33 of the 36 
rural school districts in King County, Wash. 

The centralized purchasing is done through 
the King County Directors’ Association, com 
posed of all school-board directors in the county 
Although only half of the county’s rural school 
districts are participating in the plan, the num 
ber is increasing year by year, and the associa 
tion hopes that all of them will take part 
eventually. 

The association is able to make a saving on 
nearly every piece of school equipment because 
it buys in large quantities—at the same time 
supplies are purchased for schools in the city 
of Seattle—and therefore obtains lower prices 

Although the saving for last year, $25,000, is 
merely an estimate, the association has figures 
t. show that the saving for the previous year 
amounted to $17,381.12 on janitor and instruc 
tion supplies alone. During the school year 
1939-40, the association paid only $45,550.23 for 
supplies which would have cost $62,931.35, had 
they not been purchased in bulk. The difference 
amounts to a saving of $17,381.12 

While it would appear that dealers in school 
supplies are losing money, many have written to 
the association, commenting that the system ac 
tually gives them a greater margin of profit as 
centralized purchasing cuts down on much of 
their expense. 

Figures reveal that the group of schools which 
bought through the association last year spent 
$1.74 less per pupil for janitor and instruction 
supplies than did a comparable group which 
bought independently. 

This figure was obtained by comparing expen 
ditures of all of King County’s rural districts 
which had an average daily attendance of 100 
or more pupils. The expenditures of a group of 


20 of these districts averaged $4.46 per pupil, 
compared to $2.72 per pupil for the 28 larger 
districts which bought collectively through the 
association. 

R. D. Langstead is manager of the purchasing 
department. Financially, the department operates 
along the lines of a school district, with the 
funds being handled through the offices of the 
auditor and treasurer of King County. 


KENOSHA FIXES TEACHER STATUS 


The board of education of Kenosha, Wis., has 
had under consideration for some months a 
definition as to the relations that should be ob- 
served between the administrative body and the 
teaching force of the public school system. At a 
recent meeting the board established the teacher 
status in the following resolution: 


I. A “teacher” as herein used is defined as being a 
full-time employee of the Kenosha board of education, 
who possesses a teacher’s certificate which qualifies under 
the Wisconsin state laws and who also qualifies under the 
rules of employment of the said board. 

Il. The board of education of the City of Kenosha, 
Wis., hereby establishes a policy relative to the employ- 
ment of each of its teachers, as follows: 

1. That no teacher be subject to the provisions of this 
resolution until he or she shall have been employed by 
the said board of education two school years and approved 
for further employment. 

2. That all teachers under employment at the time 
of the passage of this resolution and who shall have 
been under employment of the said board of education for 
two full school years previous to the passage of this 
resolution shall be considered as being subject to the 
provisions of this resolution 

3. That all rights of employment, whether the teacher 
is subject to the provisions of this resolution or not 
shall cease for each teacher upon his or her sixty-fifth 
birthday. Following the said sixty-fifth birthday such 
teacher shall automatically be dropped from employment 
and from the pay roll of the board before the start of 
the next semester of the school year, and no financial 
contract shall be issued to extend beyond the retirement 
date. Existing contracts shall not be affected by this 
provision 

4. That all teachers shall furnish to the board in such 
form and manner as the board may regulate, a certificate 
of birth or proof of age 


5. No teacher who has not reached the retirement date 
set in paragraph three (3) hereof, shall be refused 
employment, dismissed, removed, or discharged except for 
willful neglect of duty, repeated violation of the 
published rules of the board, conviction of felony, im 
morality, or continued physical or mental incapacity t 
perform his or her duties 

Teachers under accusation shall be notified in writing 
by the board of the date and place of the hearing and 
furnished with a copy of the charges at least 30 schoo 
days before the time set for such hearing. Such hearings 
shall be public and the accused may be represented by 
an attorney and he shall have the right to present 
evidence and testimony that may be appropriate in his 
defense. The accused may waive such hearing. The action 
and the decision of the board in any such case shall 
be final. 

6. Any teacher convicted of felony may be suspended 
by the board without notice. 

7. That the board reserves the right to release 
teachers who are subject to the provisions of this resolu- 
tion whenever the enrollment of the schools or their 
operating revenues require a reduction in the size of 
the teaching force as determined by the board, after 
consultation with representatives of the recognized teach- 
ers’ organizations. Such release shall be in inverse order 
of the original employment and seniority reinstating 
privilege for each teacher shall cease after a two-year 
period. 

8. That the board proposes to amend or change parts 
of this policy only after consultation with representatives 
of the recognized teachers’ organizations 

9. That whenever time permits the board shall publicly 
announce all vacancies in the school system. Such 
vacancies shall be filled by qualified persons who are 
already employed in the Kenosha schools, whenever this 
can be done with advantage 


—— —@-— —— 


@ The school board at Corunna, Mich., has reorganized 
with James QuaAyYLe as president; RUssELL OLMSTEAD as 
secretary; and Ray GELLATLY as treasurer. 

@ Frep W. MALENFANT, president of the school board 
at Cheboygan, Mich., died at a hospital in Petoskey 
after a short illness. Mr. Malenfant had been a member 
of the board for 20 years, and had been re-elected for 
another two-year term. He had acted as president for 
several years 

@ Supt. Harry S. Bercer, of Deadwood, S. Dak., has 
been re-elected for a new three-year term. Superiatendent 
Berger is entering upon his fourteenth year of service 
in the school system 
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Make Your Laboratory 
LOOK BETTER- 


Make Your Money 


GO FARTHER 





By assembling standard matched units 
Kewaunee is able to meet -practically every 
laboratory need. Conformi'y in modern design 
and uniformity in dimensions of matched 
pieces insures better fit and pleasing appear- 
ance. Lower costs are made possible because 
special engineering is eliminated, large scale 
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w-503 
REACENT RACK 
“~ 






w-716. 
SINK UNIT 


Cost System.” This 
Laboratory Table No. 


production is made possible, installation costs waunee Units. 


are reduced and deliveries are speeded up. 


Kewaunee Auto- 


Investigate the Kewaunee “Cut-Cost System” — matic Adjustable 


of equipping any laboratory large or small vith 


with either wood or metal furniture. 


Aeuawice Mk 1 © 


XPERTS 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 





Cc. G. Campbell, President 
5009 $. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1208 Madison St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Stools and Chairs 
seats that 


and automatically 
at “Heights that 
are Right.” 


Instructor's Table 


No. W-1511 


. w-i6t 
DRAWER 6 CUPBD. UNIT 


Illustration above shows how 
Standard Furniture Units are as- 
sembled by the Kewaunee ‘Cut- 
Kewaunee 
W-2045 is 
made up of 10 Standard Ke- 


Fume Hood No. 
“ i ae I | W-1980 for 

sock tnctentiy | Air-Conditioned 

Laboratories. 


W-ID2I-a 
FUME HOOD 
SUPE RST RUCTURE 
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BROCKTON OFFERS DISTRIBUTIVE 
OCCUPATIONS COURSE 

During the school year 1940—41 trade extension 
classes in distribution were established as a new 
department in the evening school in Brockton, 
Mass. These classes resulted in a program of 
occupational training for those regularly em- 
ployed in the field of merchandising. Courses in 
techniques of selling, meat merchandising, and 
window display have been conducted, with an 
enrollment of 61 pupils. 

The courses which were conducted under the 
supervision of the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education were financed from funds pro- 
vided by the state and Federal Government. 
Fifty per cent of the cost was supplied from 
George-Deen funds, and 50 per cent of the re- 
maining cost was received from the state. 

In addition to these courses, a course for 
those employed as waitresses was also offered 
Only a small number of students enrolled, which 
was attributed to the hours of employment 
which made it difficult for many persons to 
attend. It is planned to develop further instruc 
tion in this occupation. 


PROGRESS IN TONOPAH, NEVADA 

A 28-page handbook on guidance, giving guid- 
ance material for the next two years, 1941-42 
and 1942-43, has been issued by the Tonopah 
High School, Tonopah, Nev. The handbook, the 
work of the student body and faculty, includes 
also school calendars for the two years, courses 
of study, home rooms, classifications, class peri- 
ods, vocational class schedules, attendance laws, 
and requirements for entrance into the state 
university. Students, teachers, and parents have 
found the handbook useful for orientation 
material 

A girls’ quartette and mixed chorus has been 
formed this year. A recording of voices has 
been made on several selections. This recognition 
has served to stimulate interest and perfection in 


glee club and vocal work in general in the music 
department 





\ high school carnival is conducted as a 
major student activity annually in October. 
Recognized student-body activities receive a cer- 
tain percentage of the receipts of the carnival. 
This year a gross sum of $761 and a net of 
$620 was realized by the high school. This is 
considered quite remarkable in a high school 
with an enrollment of slightly less than 100. 

A department of auto mechanics, established 
in September, 1939, is now graduating five stu- 
dents each year. The course covers two years 
and the school has maintained a 100 per cent 
job placement of these boys. Town officials and 
business houses have commented favorably on 
the type of work carried out by the boys in 
these classes. 


IMPROVEMENTS EFFECTED IN 
BRYAN, OHIO 


A program of remodeling and redecoration has 
been carried out in the Lincoln elementary school 
at Bryan, Ohio, which has eliminated completely 
gloom and eyestrain. The work was carried out 
by the local school custodians. Pastel shades were 
used in the classrooms and cheerful colors were 
carried out in the corridors. 

In the decorating program all rooms were 
given an off-white ceiling to obtain greater light 
reflection. In the first-grade room a reddish beige 
was used around the windows and under the 
blackboards, with a light grayish green on the 
three other walls. A fifth- and sixth-grade room 
has a coral rear wall above white enamel book- 
cases, and a chartreuse color on the other walls, 
with a coral dado. 

In another classroom, the walls are three broad 
horizontal bands shading from deep blue at the 
floor, to lighter blue at the off-white ceiling. 
Other combinations used are rose walls with 
bluish-green dado, pastel blue side walls with 
reddish cork dado, and suntone yellow walls with 
cork dado. All color schemes were planned scien- 
tifically, using warm colors in north rooms and 
cool colors in those with a southern exposure. 

The school officials believe that the new decor- 





ating scheme has been effective in eliminating 
eyestrain and making it possible for students to 
become more relaxed. It will pay dividends in 
better order and attention in classes. 


UNIFORM SIGNAL SYSTEM FOR 
AIR RAIDS 


In New York City a uniform telephonic signal 
system has been devised by which the city schoo] 
authorities can simultaneously warn the public, 
parochial, and private schools of an impending 
air raid. Under the system a notice is sent simul- 
taneously from the school-board headquarters 
when an air raid is imminent. 

As an extra precaution, each school is equipped 
with a radio to receive notice of air-raid warn- 
ings over WNYC. The plan also calls for having 
someone in the home at all times to receive the 
children should they be sent home from school. In 
areas of one- and two-family houses, parents liv- 
ing on the same block have arranged a system of 
coverage. Elementary and junior high school 
children, living within 10 minutes’ distance of the 
school, will be sent home in event of an air raid. 


FARGO BOARD INCREASES TEACHERS’ 
SALARIES 


The board of education of Fargo, N. Dak., 
has voted a 15 per cent readjustment of salaries 
for teachers, principals, librarians, deans, and 
supervisors during the school year. A second ad- 
justment will be paid in a like amount on April 
30, 1942, and a third in June, 1942. 

The board has given the reasons for spacing 
the three adjustments at intervals of three 
months. For the past two years taxes had become 
delinquent on March 1 and there was a special 
inducement in the form of a 5 per cent discount 
to all who would pay their taxes before February 
15. The legislature changed the date and made 
April 1 the final date for receiving the discount, 
and May 1 the delinquency date. The board must 
now run two months longer on its cash reserve 
or from February to April, before the heavy tax 
payments are made. 
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IDENTIFICATION TAGS FOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


In Los Angeles, Calif., Supt. Vierling Kersey 
has ordered that all pupils carry identification 
tags. Parents of elementary pupils have made 
tags of cloth with names, addresses, and tele 
phone numbers. School authorities have provided 
tags for older pupils. 

The order is part of a nation-wide program 
which has been worked out by the U. S. Chil 
dren’s Bureau and the Office of Civilian Defense 
for the protection of school children in American 
cities in event of air raids, or if it becomes 
necessary to evacuate them. 

The program developed by the U. S. Chil 
dren’s Bureau is based on the war experiences of 
France and England. The Bureau is also working 
out a method of registering children. 


FIRE-DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


In response to a request of Supt. Joseph P. 
Nourse, the fire department of San Francisco, 
Calif., has issued new regulations governing the 
movement of children in case of an impending 
air raid. The department has perfected plans for 
designating the places for the quartering of chil- 
dren who remain in schools during an air raid 

The regulations are as follows: 

1. All school buildings are to be cleared of children 
upon the first notification of an impending air-raid alarm 
The information must be communicated to the school 
principals at least 15 minutes prior to the sounding 
of the siren signal. 

2. All children living in excess of 15 minutes’ walking 
distance of the school must remain in the school build 
ing with teachers at an appointed place 

3. Regulations governing the emptying of all school 
buildings upon the sounding of the first alarm have been 
prepared. All principals must instruct the children to 
proceed to their homes by the shortest route 

4. In the elementary schools teachers will be assigned 
to accompany children along the designated routes within 
the limits of the district. Children whose parents are not 
at home during the day must remain with others at the 
school under the supervision of the teachers 


Consolidated Paper Co. 


- 3 
» os 280 MADISON AVENUE 
* 

In the secondary schools, day or evening, pupils 
will be dismissed without teacher escorts but with 
specific warning to proceed home with dispatch 

6. Pupils in special schools, or classes, in the various 
schools must remain in the schools until the all-clear 
signal is given 

7. If fire, explosion, or other serious condition occurs 
in, or adjacent to, a school building the pupils must be 
disnissed to their homes or other safe refuge, with the 
least possible delay consistent with their safety 


MONTANA SCHOOL BOARDS TO MEET 
AT MISSOULA 

The Montana School Boards Association will 
meet in Missoula, on January 19 and 20, 1942 

On the first day there will be a panel discus 
sion, with Miss Elizabeth Ireland as leader. In 
the afternoon there will be a discussion on tax 
income, with Fred Bennion as chairman. Dr. G 
D. Shallenberger, of the State University, will 
talk on the subject, “Why Not Montana Teach- 
ers?” Governor Sam C. Ford and John Bonner, 
attorney general, will also speak. 

The second day’s session will open with a panel 
discussion on association membership, with Mr 
A. E. Dyke as leader. Rev. Thomas W. Bennett 
will give a talk on “The Responsibility of Boards 
of Trustees in Developing Good Citizens.” Dr 
E. O. Melby will also speak. At the afternoon 
session the members will listen to the reports of 
the various committees and the election of officers 
will take place. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS WILL 
MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 

The Minnesota School Board Association will 
hold their twenty-first annual convention in 
Minneapolis, February 11, 12, and 13, 1942. The 
attendance will be around 4000 and will include 
members of both rural and city school boards 
The official headquarters will be in the Curtis 
Hotel. 

The main theme of the program will be “The 
Interim Report on Education.” This report will 
take up the changes in state aids for school dis- 
tricts. The revenue received from state income 
taxes will also be discussed. 


Colonial Board Co. . Manchester, Conn. 
. Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. 
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STRONG, STAUNCH, 
AND STURDY 


Textbooks, too, need the strength 
and sturdiness that Binders Board pro- 
vides. When you specify bindings of 
Binders Board made according to 
Commercial Standard CS50-34, you 
are assured of obtaining longer serv- 
ice life from all the books you buy. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Fandango Mills ..... Milburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Productsinc., SanFrancisco,Cal. 
Shryock Brothers .. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
NEW YORE. N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


Information concerning the program and thé 
speakers may be obtained from Mr. Tom O’Brien 
president, at Brainerd, or from Mr. John E. Pal 
mer, secretary, at Fergus Falls. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
TO MEET IN HARRISBURG 


‘ The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Associatior 
will be held in the Education Building at Harris 
burg, February 6-8, 1942. President D. A. Best, 
of McKeesport will preside. 

The first session will open on February 6 with 
talks by D. A. Best, Dr. Francis B. Haas, and H 
W. Prentis, Jr. At the afternoon session there 
will be addresses by Dr. Worth Shoemaker and 
A. C. Marts. A sectional meeting for county 
school boards will be held, with Mr. J. Dear 
Polen in charge. 

At the session on February 7, Miss Lucy Glass 
and Miss S. M. R. O’Hara will speak. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL BOARDS OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA MEET IN SIOUX FALLS 


A sectional meeting of the Associated School Boards 
of South Dakota was held at Sioux Falls, on October 31 
in connection with the meeting of the South Dakota 
Education Association President Israel Daniels, 
Yankton, acted as chairman 

The meeting was opened with a talk by Supt. J. F 
Hines, of the State Department of Education, on 
Current School Legislation.’ 

Dr. John W. Headley, of Madison, speaking on ‘‘The 
Equalization of Tax Burdens,’’ said that he was opposed 
to state aid, and cited the case of New York State 
which received equalization aid and found it burden 
some. Dr. Headley urged the appointment of a state 
commission on taxation 

Mr. Blaine Simons, who substituted for Mr. Claude A 
Hamilton, gave an inspiring talk on ‘The Schools and 
National Defense.”’ Dr. J. B. Gregg, of Sioux Falls, was 
in charge of the round-table discussion which took wu; 
salary schedules, school-board membership, and current 
problems 

At the business session new officers for the year 1942 
were elected as follows: president, John Matthews, Lennox 
vice-president, E. G. Hanson, Parker; secretary, W. ‘ 
Leyse, Sioux Falls 
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A New Low-Priced Burroughs 
For Classroom Use 


This new Burroughs combination machine is typical of 













the bookkeeping machines which predominate in busi- 
ness offices today. Used in conjunction with the new 
Burroughs practice text, it makes available a wide range 
of practical skills that will greatly improve the business 
student’s opportunities for employment. The low price 
of the machine makes it possible for any school to pro- 
vide adequately for all classroom requirements. For 


This new Burroughs text , 
includes mechanized office prac. Complete information, telephone the local Burroughs 





tice, short-cut adding methodsand _— office. Or, if more convenient, write direct to— 
commercial and bank bookkeep- 


ing —all integrated for courses of BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COM PAN Y 
various lengths. Ask to see it. 6110 SECOND AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 









Burroughs 
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HEN you buy materials to be used 
Wi your students, you naturally 
choose those of dependable quality and 
purity — materials that are easy to use, 
give best results, and are not injurious to 
the user. For those reasons, the color 
materials made by The American Crayon 
Company have been used for many years 
in American schools. Their quality has 
been tested and approved by their years 
of satisfactory performance —the Old 
Faithful trade-mark has become a tradi- 
tional emblem of quality. 


Likewise, the purity of Old Faithful 
Products has been proved by their long 
history of non-injurious use. As added 
proof of their purity, they have been 
carefully tested by disinterested research 
authorities and have been certified non- 
poisonous. 


Thus, for the past year the Old Faithful 
Products listed here have carried the 
Certified Products Insignia, an emblem 
of purity. 


LOOK FOR both insignia on the prod- 
ucts you buy — they are your assurance 
of quality and purity. 


FORSYTE Chalks, HYGIEIA, WALTHAM, 
FREART, AMBRITE Colored Chalks, POSTER 
PASTELLO Colored Chalks, CRAYONEX Wax 
Crayons, PRANG Water Colors, PRANG 
T Colors, PRANG Powder Tempera, 
CRAYOGRAPH Drawing Crayons, PASTELLO 
Drawing Crayons, KINDOGRAPH Drawing 
Crayons, PAYONS Painting Crayons, MILO 
Modeling Material. 





AMERI AN It CRAYON COMPANY 
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CENTRALIZED CAFETERIA 


SERVICE! 


This Business of School Feed- 
ing — VIII » 
George H. Mueller’ 


“Educators and school-business officials will be 
much interested and, perhaps, a little shocked to 
learn of a new system of school administration 
that is proposed for the city of Notown, a siz- 
able community located in the Middle West. 
Eager as are all school officials to provide ade- 
quate educational facilities, the Notown school 
board proposes to completely decentralize their 
administrative system. Each principal will operate 
his school as an independent entity, both with 
regard to its educational as well as business 
policies. Textbooks, program curriculum, pur- 
chases, in fact all affairs are to be handled with- 
out any vestige of cooperation or co-ordination 
between the considerable number of schools lo- 
cated in Notown. Results of this experiment in 
ultramodern educational methods will be fol- 
lowed closely by school administrators through- 
out the country.” — Notown news item. 

Such an announcement would indeed be 
considered retrogressive in the vital field of 
public education—and yet, an analogous 
condition does still exist in many large school 
districts. I refer to decentralized manage- 
ment of school cafeterias. Alert educators 
have long been aware of the importance of 
school feeding and have promoted this im- 
portant part of the school program. That 
children must be properly nourished to be 
capable of maximum mental and physical 
effort has always been accepted. The fault 
lies in the fact that schools have failed in 
their duty to effectively impress the impor- 
tance of proper nutrition upon the adolescent 
mind. 

What advantages then may be expected 
from a centralized system of cafeteria con- 
trol? No doubt, the very best possible work 
is being done by the individually operated 
school cafeterias, but such a method cannot 
avail itself of the opportunities and advan- 
tages afforded by cooperative management. 
It is hardly to be supposed that individual 
schools can support the employment of indi- 
vidual management, a person qualified to 
handle the complex problems of cafeteria 
management. A person so qualified could not 
afford to spend her time operating a single 
small school. 


The True Purpose of Cafeterias 


Modern school cafeterias have two major 
objectives: promoting the health of the stu- 
dents and providing, at minimum cost, nu- 
tritious foods. In carrying out the first part 
of the vital program, an alert specialist is 
needed. A long-term cooperative program of 
health education, thoroughly integrated with 
the general school curriculum, is required. 
Because of the nature of such work, it can 
best be done when controlled centrally. Here 
theory can be combined with practice. The 
importance of proper food can be taught 
through classroom instruction and poster dis- 
plays, and such efforts can be correlated with 
attractive, well-prepared cafeteria offerings. 
The average school cafeteria has only started 
to play its part in building a strong American 
youth. Now is the time to lay the ground- 
work for services which in the future will be 
expected in a greater degree from the schools 
To solve this bigger problem and provide an 
answer to a real and factual need can best be 


‘Assistant Secretary, Kansas City Board of Education 
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NOBLE B. SCHOONMAKER NEW SUPERIN- 
TENDENT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. Noble B. Schoonmaker, formerly principal of the 
West High School, Minneapolis, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed Carroll R. Reed 
who has taken a position in Washington. 

A native of Smithport, Pa., Mr. Schoonmaker began his 
teaching career in 1911, following the completion of a 
two-year course at the Pennsylvania Normal School. He 
obtained a bachelor of science degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1923, and completed advanced 
studies at the same institution and at Teachers College 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Schoonmaker entered the Minneapolis school system 
after the completion of his army service. He taught in 
the Bremer Junior High School for two years, and was 
a principal in several elementary schools prior to his 
appointment as principal of the West High School, where 
he has been located for the past seven years. 

The new superintendent will face the difficult problem 
of seeking a solution to the present serious financial 
situation in which the total estimated revenues for the 
school year 1942 are $1,000,000 short of the proposed 
expenditures, provided salaries of school employees are 
to be paid according to schedule. For the past 10 years 
the salaries of teachers and employees have been cut 
in varying amounts and nonpersonnel retrenchments have 
been effected. 


done when all schools in one system work 
under one directing head. It is a little hard, 
however, to put into statistical form the mul- 
tiple and lasting benefits of proper dietary 
education for health. True, immediate results 
are evident when the starved child is fed, but 
results are not so evident when a child suffer- 
ing from malnutrition is placed upon a proper 
nutrition program. But we do know from ex- 
haustive experiments that improvements do 
occur. 

So, for the school-board member who is 
interested in more concrete results, we men- 
tion a few other advantages. 

Equal opportunity for every school child 
is the axiom of every board of education. 
How can centralized cafeteria management 
equalize school feeding in participating lunch- 
rooms? By the adoption of a uniform policy, 
identical prices, equal portions, and standard 
tested recipes are assured in every school 
cafeteria. Every businessman will admit that 
quantity purchasing still commands better 
market prices. In addition, a cafeteria direc- 
tor, free from the petty though important 
detail of the individual cafeterias, can better 
determine the best time to make purchases 
Here the time consumed by a dozen or more 
managers in seeing salesmen is saved and can 
be devoted to the multiple duties of the 
individual units. 

By centralization, a broad general policy as 

(Concluded on page 66) 
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A special School Bus operated on schedule 
carries children to and from the Orthopedic 
School in Green Bay, Wisconsin. Matron and 
driver are shown helping the crippled children. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Fostered by its Boards and under the able direction of G. E. Denman 
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ancial Superintendent of Schools, Green Bay, Wisconsin, has gone far in 


Bh the development of “Special Departments”’. These include Nutrition THE TRU-STOP 


a Centers, the Orthopedic School, Corrective Speech and so forth. 


ie “VENTILATED” DISC 


| have The Orthopedic School now serves the greater part of Northeastern M 
— Wisconsin. As part of this activity they operate a special bus. AKES TRU-STOP 
—_ To you of Green Bay —and to all others of you who are organized EMERGENCY BRAKES 


mul- to help “special cases’’—and normal children, too—prepare for living, SERVE BETTER AND 
etary we commend the idea that safe transportation of those precious lives LAST LONGER 


sults 


, but is well worth settling, too. 

oon One thing you can do—insist when you buy new buses, that they There is no other brake “simi- 
n ex- come equipped with Tru-Srop Emergency Brakes. This is a brake lar to Tru-Srop.” It always 
sli made of rugged, drop-forged discs that operates on the propeller gives positive braking—even 
10 is shaft. The dises are ventilated to dissipate braking heat. They enable when linings are worn paper 
men- thin. Linings last much longer 


your driver to make smooth, safe stops from any speed. They help 
hi ie =" -_ . because the dises are ventilated 
child him save his foot brake. They reduce your brake maintenance costs. papas duuabierssihik? toe? 5 
ition. ae ; ‘2 ’ ; ; to dissipate the heat that ruins 
ment They save equipment. They often prevent serious accidents. 

n - 
_ | AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
dard 6235 General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich. + 630 Third Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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‘3 E , In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. consecncu 
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HE years come and go...and so do drinking 

fountains! But Halsey Taylor Drinking foun- 
tains are still foremost... a heritage from the days 
when sanitation in a fountain was but a crusade! 
In schools throughout the country, health-safety 
has been made an assured fact thanks to these 
ever modern fountains. The Halsey Taylor line, 


moreover, is complete for every requirement. 


Investigate . . 


Two, | STREAM 
PROJECTOR 


(Concluded from page 64) 


adopted by the board can be administered in 
the spirit intended. The school cafeterias are 
and will be even more important in creating 
good will among the patrons. 


Concerning Prices — What Now? 

Certainly a pertinent question propounded 
by school cafeteria purchasing agents and 
cafeteria directors. Unfortunately any answer 
must be pure supposition. The present price- 
control bill promises no specific or definite 
relief in the field in which school cafeterias 
are most interested. We have had repeated 
statements of generalities — that ceilings 
would be placed on such items as show un- 
justifiable increases. We do not, therefore, 
know as yet just what standard will be used 
to gauge increases as to their fairness. We 
may assume that the continued increase in 
defense spending, with its resultant increase 
in employment and purchasing power, will 
justify a continued price spiral. 

Manufacturers at present are revamping 
production policies to conform to their pres- 
ent idea of a long-time program. In many 
lines the long talked of and lightly felt pinch 
of priorities has now become an actuality. In 
anticipation of competition for labor when 
defense industries reach their peaks in pro- 
duction during the next 18 months, food 
manufacturers are curtailing their lines of 
products. It is well to remember that school 
and college cafeterias must still consider them- 
selves as business establishments and arrange 
their program accordingly. 

What then are some of the problems or 
conditions which will confront us during the 
coming year and what steps will we be forced 
to take? It seems to me that our first big 
problem is to formulate an educational pro- 





gram to eliminate waste. In this problem, of 
course, the school cafeterias should simply 
be a part in an all-inclusive school program 
For so many years, the school child has lived 
in a school and business world of service and 
easy supplies. In our present all-out efforts 
schools will find a decided shortage in the 
most commonly accepted items. Items of this 
nature, found in the cafeterias, include paper 
items, glass, dishes, and silverware. Two or 
three straws for one bottle of milk, several 
paper napkins, and the abuse of silverware 
are but some of the thoughtless wastes which 
may be witnessed at any school cafeteria 
That the attention of the students be drawn 
to such and similar matters by the cafeteria 
managers, with the principal’s aid, seems to 
me very appropriate at this time. In addition 
to the necessity of making every effort to 
conserve our present supplies, we shall also 
be faced with a situation beyond our control 
Purchasing agents have found that certain 
fruits have been packed with mixed grades — 
choice peaches include fruit that might grade 
only fancy, and fancy include standard — in 
order to stretch packs as far as possible 
School cafeterias will find this practice ex- 
tended. Furthermore, as costs increase, sub- 
stitutes and limitations will be the order of 
the day. We shall come to realize that color 
and taste do not control the nutritive qual- 
ities of the food, and my guess is that menus 
in school cafeterias will suffer — for the bet- 
ter, perhaps — severe curtailment in variety. 

How will increased acreage and production 
affect. food prices? With items grown locally, 
the fresh items should tend to depress the 
market, but even this seeming advantage is 
somewhat minimized due to improved trans- 
portation to other markets. With regard to 
canned goods, the content’s cost is a very 


. ask us for latest literature! The 


Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio. 


small percentage of the ultimate selling cost 
It must be questioned, therefore, if at the 
present time there is any prospect that in- 
creased production of food, except under cir- 
cumstances noted, will depress the market 
School cafeterias must seek a solution to 
these price problems by greater efficiency and 
more economic management. 


ALTUS COMPLETES SCHOOL-BUILDING 
PROJECTS 

The board of education at Altus, Okla., during 
the past four years, has completed the construc- 
tion of two elementary schools, one junior high 
school building, and one separate school building. 
These buildings, all of the one-story type, have 
been equipped with public-address and intercom- 
munication systems for more efficient administra 
tion. All of the new buildings have been erected 
with the aid of WPA grants, and with the ap- 
proval of five-mill levies on the school district. 
There is no indebtedness on any of these build 
ings. Suitable landscapings have been provided 
for the new buildings by the Flower clubs which 
has made them far more attractive 

A new stadium, costing $80,000 has recently 
been completed, which provides adequate room 
for athletic events and for outdoor programs for 
the surrounding country. It is proposed that one 
additional elementary school shall be erected dur- 
ing the next year 


EQUALIZING OPPORTUNITY 

The community high school at Delavan, IIl., 
under the direction of Supt. Elden D. Finley, has 
taken a distinct forward step this year toward 
equalizing educational opportunity by making 
every activity free to all the students. These ac- 
tivities include athletic contests, school parties, 
plays, dances, assemblies, the school paper, and 
the school yearbook. 

The action was taken previous to the opening 
of the school in September. The board felt that 
since these activities have a very definite value 
in the school program, they should be included 
in the cost of education. 
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Above: Fenestra Projected Fenmark 
Steel Window that’s weather-tight. safe 


Left: An Ordinary Double-Hung 


e When you select modern Fenestra 
School Windows for your buildings 
you assure your teachers and students 
of windows that will always be 
weather-tight. 

Reasons: (1) each ventilator makes 
double contact against frame; (2) lock- 
ing hardware draws ventilator tight 
shut; (3) window is built of solid-steel 
sections which never warp or shrink; 
(4) precision-fitted at the factory, 
Fenestra Windows stay tight-fitted. 

Fenestra School Windows provide: 
easy opening—steel ventilators never 
warp, swell or stick, and they swing 
instead of slide; more daylight—less 
frame, more glass; better ventilation— 
open-in ventilator at bottom protects 
against direct drafts, open-out venti- 


lator forms a canopy over opening; 
washing—both sides of glass 
washed safely from inside a room; in- 


creased fire-safety— steel does not burn. 
The Jow cost of Fenestra School Win- 
dows is a surprise to many people. It is 
due to volume production by America’s 
oldest and largest manufacturer of solid- 
section steel windows . . . For complete 
details, write Detroit Steel Products Co., 
Department AJ-1, 2254 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 





University of Michigan, Health Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
L. J. Sarvis, Architect; 
O. W. Burke Co., Contractors. 


Fenestra STEEL WINDOW SYSTEMS FOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR WAR ; 1 in. i. hideoaee hes a thermal conductivity of 


EMERGENCY 


(Continued from page 56) 


sition. Gutters and leaders may be omitted and 
concrete splash pans and drains provided below 


Wall Construction 

Wall-bearing construction may be of brick, 
cinder, or concrete block, tile block or concrete 
cored brick walls. Wood studs, steel studs, angles 
or channels may be used between columns or 
boxed plywood with built-in insulation. 

Exterior applied finishes may be cement-fiber 
boards, steel sheets, or other panel boards. Cinder 
or concrete block may be stuccoed on the ex- 
terior face and plastered inside or painted with 
a waterproofing hydraulic base paint on both 
exterior and interior faces, omitting furring, lath- 
ing, and plastering. 

Corridor and curtain walls may be finished 
with any one of a variety of wall or finished 
surface plaster boards, or plastered or painted. 

Wood window sash and frames can be readily 
used. When available, the commercial projected 
type steel windows will develop a price for ma- 
terial erected and glazed of about 75 cents a 
sq. ft. as against $1.40 a sq. ft. for steel archi- 
tectural projected windows which are fabricated 
with glazing angles and bronze hardware. 


Floor Construction 


For the first floor a cement finished concrete 
slab laid on ballast, preferably cinders, with a 
sill as shown in the detail, will provide support 
for curtain walls and additional bracing for the 
columns. For the second-floor construction either 
wood joists, precast concrete joists, steel joists, 
or reinforced concrete may be used. 


Thermal Insulation 
The roof and walls can be quickly insulated 
and all joints tightly sealed with a sprayed-on 
insulation of cellulose, asbestos fiber, and fire- 
resisting emulsified asphalt binder. A coating 


.246 BTU per hour, per square foot, per degree 
temperature differential. This is 33 per cent more 
resistant to heat loss than a 13 in. brick wall. 
The conductivity of the latter is .36. An applica- 
tion of 1 in. costs from 8 to 16 cents per square 
foot depending on height of roof and scaffolding. 

There are many excellent blanket type insula- 
tions with coefficients ranging above and be- 
low .27. 

Finishes and Equipment 


A practical inexpensive finish floor for class- 
rooms, corridors, and similar locations is a 
nitrocellulose composition wearing surface and 
composition felt base. This material costs from 
13 to 15 cents a square foot. Mastic tile, lino- 
leum, or wood are preferable, but more 
expensive. 

Roof constructions and insulation on exterior 
walls and ceiling may be left exposed, primed, 
and, together with other wall surfaces, quickly 
spray painted with casein paint. If desired, the 
interior surfaces may be covered with wallboard 
and either plastered or spray painted. 

Most equipment such as bookcases, shelving, 
cupboards, etc., can be readily constructed with 
plywood or of 13/16 or 1%-in. wood stock. 
Flush corridor doors with glazed panels can be 
made of %-in. plywood on a hollow frame and 
hung on painted steel butts. 


Mechanical Services 

a) Heating and Ventilating. For Duildings in 
mild climates window ventilation may be used 
and a warm-air system provided for heating. In 
severe climates additional heating facilities should 
be provided by means of a supplementary steam 
system. For the former, the furnace room can 
be on the first-floor level. For the latter, it will 
be necessary to drop the boiler-room floor level 
sufficiently to return the condensate. The warm 
air can be taken to the rooms through the cor- 
ridor ceiling by means of trunk ducts constructed 
of gypsum or similar plasterboard or fiber duct 
with branch connections to room supply outlets. 





Where a supplementing steam system is used, 
the rooms can be supplied with an overhead, 
down-feed supply system, with concealed cor- 
ridor mains and branches to room blast heaters 
or mains extending along the exterior walls above 
the ceiling level with dropped connections to 
radiators below. The returns, except on large 
buildings, can be by gravity, with piping in a 
small recessed floor trench and cover. Coupled 
with a deep firing system, heavy peak loads and 
excessive condensate can be avoided. 

b) Plumbing. Wrought-iron pipe or tube-loy 
is taking the place of copper pipe. Steel pipe has 
an exteedingly short life in sections where the 
water is chlorinated and should be oversize to 
compensate for the reduction in area caused by 
interior corrosion. The use of an automatic 
syphon tank for batteries of urinals will eliminate 
many individual valves and fittings. 

c) Electric Service. Electrical wiring, bus bars, 
and switches gequire copper, one of the most 
vital of the materials on the critical list. A care- 
ful study of panelboard locations will eliminate 
long runs of conduit and wire. Plugset boards, 
using RW instead of lead sheathed cable, and 
chain fixture supports are other economies de- 
sirable. One switch to a classroom instead of 
two will save wiring and the extra switch. Switch 
plates must be of composition instead of metal. 
Elaborate light and power distribution panel- 
boards should be discarded for the simple cabi- 
net type. An example may be cited of one New 
Jersey school district that at the low point of 
the depression paid $8,500 for an elaborate light 
and power distribution board for its new high 
school, while a neighboring community at the 
peak of predepression prices paid only $350 for 
the distribution board for a high school three 
times as large. 

Low-tension systems may be reduced in cost 
by using transformers in place of storage bat- 
teries and open circuit telltale fire-alarm systems. 
A small two- or three-program unit operating 
corridor and exterior bells is reasonable in cost 
and worth the expenditure. Manually operated 
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More Efficient... More Interesting ELECTRICAL INSTRUCTION 


STANDARD 


Test & Distribution Panels 


flid Defense Training Programs 


% The cry of the day is for thoroughly trained technical men! 
Standard Test and Distribution Panels are helping scores of schools 
meet this demand with more effective instruction in all phases of 


electricity. 


Standard Panels, offered in a wide range of types and models, 
provide maximum circuit and operating flexibility — speed in 
connection changes. These panels are modernly designed, sturdy, 
low in cost. Your inquiry will bring a prompt reply. 


* 


New Efficiency * 


FOR YOUR PRESENT CLOCK AND ALARM SYSTEMS 


Standard Engineers will study your present electrical systems 
and make recommendations for revising, repairing and bringing 
it up to an efficient level of performance. Fire alarm Systems 
especially need this periodic service to insure full protection at 


all times. 


The McKeesport Voc. School, Pa., C. R. Moffitt, Architect and the 
Junior High School, Bloomfield, N.Y., Starrett and Van Vleek, Ar- 
chitects, New York City, described in this issue are completely 
equipped with Standard Electric Time Co.’s Clocks, Bells, Tele- 
phones & Laboratory Panels. Complete information will be sent 


promptly. Write: 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


81 LOGAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


bells are unsatisfactory to the teaching staff. 


Conversion Into Permanent Buildings 


When apparent that the school building will 
be continued in use indefinitely and when prices 
and economic conditions warrant, the Nuclear 
type building may be converted into a perma- 
nent-type building by a brick veneer on the 
exterior; or a brick veneer and concrete core; 
or stucco finish on concrete block. More elab- 
orate interior finishes may be added. The flexi 
bility of the building permits easy shifting of 
curtain walls to meet changing educational needs. 

The Nuclear type of school building is not 
only desirable but essential during the present 
national emergency. The needs of education must 
be served, but the solution must give the greatest 
service at the least cost. New school construction 
must take into account the type of material 
available under priorities, yet efficiently and ex- 
peditiously meet schoolhousing demands caused 
by overnight industrial expansion in new areas. 

Finally, the Nuclear type is the answer to the 
appalling burden the taxpayer will have to bear 
during emergency and its aftermath. 


ee 
Publications of Interest to 


Gechool-Business Executives 
ee i ee 


Finance and Business Administration 

Prepared under the direction of Edgar L. Morphet 
chairman of the committee on finance and business admin 
istration. Bulletin No. 2, April, 1941. Published by the 
American [Educational Research Association, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

This report reviews the literature on school finance 
and the business administration of school systems fron 
April, 1938, down to the present. Each of the 13 
chapters has been prepared by an experienced specialist 
who is working directly in the field represented. The 
chapters take up respectively the planning of scho 





financing and business administration; the support of 
education from the standpoint of current problems and 
major sources of income; the budgeting procedure 
accounting and reporting and insurance problems; the 
analysis of educational costs; the problems of school 
board credit; the effects of school district organization 
on business administration; the organization and manage- 
ment of transportation; the purchase and distribution of 
supplies and textbooks; the management of school 
business personnel; the law on school finance and business 
administration ; finally present tendencies merging 
patterns, and future conditions. Each chapter is followed 
by an extensive bibliography. The entire report is authori 
tative and most helpful. 

It would be interesting if a study of the present kind 
were supplemented by more of the general literature on 
municipal and state administration. School authorities 
could learn much from the general organizations in the 
field of public administration, particularly in the specia 
fields of taxation, accounting, purchasing, and personne! 
management. 

School Building Code 

Paper, 128 pages. Prepared by John E. Nichols, State 
Supervisor of Buildings and Plans. Published by the 
State Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

This code, prepared under the direction of the state 
department of education, is intended to provide a basis 
for a common understanding by architects, school author- 
ities, and the state department. It is intended to be 
helpful to local authorities in solving their building 
problems economically and soundly 

The preparation of the code was begun with the idea 
in mind of developing better practices in the planning 
and designing of school buildings. The new code is 
applicable cnly to new buildings and additions and does 
not take into account buildings already constructed or 
buildings for which plans and specifications have been 
previously approved by the State Department. The code 
takes up such essential points as the preparation of the 
building program and the selection of an architect, the 
selection of the site, a study of the building and its 
physical relationships, the special features of the class 
rooms and administrative units, the structural and 
mechanical features, and the structural details, including 
the equipment and the interior features. Following are 
outlines of the chapters 

I. State Participation in School Building Projects Be 
cause of current needs and educational trends steps must 
be taken to insure not only safety, health, and economy 
but also the flexibility essential in rapidly developing 
education. The School Building Code adopted by the 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








State Board of Education of Hartford, Conn., attempts 
to do this as well as to make action by the State Board 
of Education largely impersonal. The Code is intended 
primarily to provide a basis for a common understanding 
by architects, local authorities, and the State Depart 
ment of Education. It is desired that the state’s activities 
in this respect be considered a service rather than 
regulatory function. 

II. Conduct of a Building Program. Educational needs 
should determine the school design. Action should not be 
taken on appropriations before cost requirements have 
been fully ascertained. Because school design and con- 
struction constitute a highly § specialized branch of 
architecture, the architect must be thoroughly conversant 
with trends and recent developments in the philosophy 
of education in addition to having the other qualities of 
a good architect plus ethical soundness. 

In the evolution of building plans, preliminary plans 
are the most vital. The architect must solve all of the 
important problems that confront him and determine the 
layout of the new building and its future extensions. 

No plans should be accepted as final unless they will 
with certainty meet the needs of the situation. 

Ill. The Site. The site is as much a part of the 
school as the building itself. Today the school is con 
sidered as having not only an educational but also a 
community recreational function as well 

In purchasing school property, ample provision should 
be made for future expansion. The shape of the school 
property should not be pinched in any direction and 
its dimensions should be proportional to the size and 
type of the school 

Because of the peculiar function of the school, quiet 
clean, and bright surroundings are required. When it 
comes to an issue, it is best to sacrifice exact centrality 
for other site requisites especially those of size and 
environment. Safety and convenience of approach are of 
prime importance 

The fullest possible utilization of school grounds 
dictated by simple principles of economy and efficiency 
In laying out playgrounds emphasis should be on 
affording of recreational facilities for all of the pupils 

IV. The Building. The school building must be a 
varied in its resources as the life of the community 
There are two especially important principles that make 
for satisfactory school layouts: first, the greatest praticable 
reduction in the number of stories, and second, the 
adoption of the open-type plan as opposed to the 
block type. 

Not only should the initial plan anticipate additions 


doubling, or even trebling the building in size, but it 
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Wakefield Commodores bring eyesight protection for 


— . 
odores provide 30 footcandles of well 
diffused light for this Government Defense 
class at Case School of Applied Science. 


JA Comm 


12 American Park, 





Maintenance cost is low... 
shade of the COMMODORE is easy and safe to 
handle and clean. 


war-time education 
needs night and day 


UARDING eyesight has become more important 

than ever now... whether that means keeping 
adult-training eyes fit for ‘‘all out’ production... 
or keeping young eyes fit for the future. 


That’s where the COMMODORE can help. For it 
offers a practical way to transform poorly lighted 
classrooms; give them modern seeing conditions. 


The COMMODORE gives 86% of the light from 
the bare bulb... by test of impartial Electrical 
Testing Laboratories; and MORE LIGHT than 
most indirect fixtures. 


since the Plaskon 


FLUORESCENT? Wakefield makes many top-notch 
fixtures suitable for school use. We'll be glad to send 
you information about them. But because much of 
our production on fluorescent is now busy with light- 
ing for war-time industry, please be patient if your 


fluorescent lighting shipment is delayed. 


THE: F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


VERMILION, 


OD: me) 





should permit as much latitude as possible in the nature 
of these additions. Interior flexibility, like expansibility, 
is a requisite of far-sighted planning. The need for 
nternal readjustments is a natural consequence of 
developments in the educational program over a period 
of years. 

Since the building of a school is essentially a com- 
munity enterprise and since it represents a heavy invest- 
ment on the part of the community it is but sound 
business so to shape that investment as to realize on it 
the fullest possible returns in terms of service to the 
community 

V. The Schoolrooms. The effective functioning of the 
school program requires a close co-ordination of all varied 
school activities. For purposes of convenience and 
administration these school activities are grouped into 
subject-matter areas, but this grouping must of necessity 
be largely artificial. The book offers a brief review of the 
principal special school units, outlining their desirable 
locations, sizes, and other characteristics. 

VI. Structural and Mechanical Details. The architect, 
engineer, and contractor as part of their services upon a 
building project, are responsible for producing a building 
that is structurally and mechanically sound. The code 
sets up requirements for fire resistance and quality in 
construction. 

rhe type of illumination that is adopted must provide 
in even distribution of light of adequate intensities 
free of glare dense or dark shadows, and extreme 
contrasts 

Continued research in the field of heating and ventila- 
tion indicates the desirability of a return to the simpler 
nethods, especially the well-established direct radiation 
window supply system, with duct exhaust either by 
gravity or fans. The results attained with such a system 
well installed, are equal to those generally obtained with 
the more elaborate mechanical systems. They have the 
added advantage of being the least expensive to install, 
maintain, and operate 


The specific needs of the pupils should be the primary 


consideration in the selection of plumbing equipment. 
Chapter VII outlines the details required of plans and 
construction of stairways, exits and entrances, corridors, 


toilet rooms, windows, doors, floors, acoustics, lockers, 
finish, blackboards and tackboards, and fire protection. 
An appendix contains an architects’ check list, a score 
ard, a survey and specification outline, and a standard 
form of agreement between owner and architect. 

The code is characterized by two important features: 
(1) It approaches the problem to encourage truly 
functional planning and to help local school authorities 





to think through their problems; (2) so far as possible, 
the minimum requirements are flexible so that improve- 
ments due to scientific findings and the production of 
new materials may be used. 

Expenditures per Pupil in City Schools, 1939-1940 

By Lester B. Herlihy and Mary Ella W. Banfield. 
Paper, 31 pages. Circular No. 200, 1941. Issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

The present report furnishes a source of reference 
on per pupil expenditures in city school systems, which 
will indicate the central tendencies with respect to 
current expense items, and also the trends in these 
expenditures over the years. The study serves as an 
annual presentation of data for city school systems, since 
the Biennial Survey of Education provides city school 
data for one year of each biennium only 


Expenditures per Pupil for Fixed Charges and Auxiliary 

Services, 1937-1938 

By Lester, B. Herlihy. Paper, 9 pages. Circular No 
192, 1941. Issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

This report offers a summary, by geographic regions 
of the detailed expenditures per pupil for fixed charges 
in 83 cities and for co-ordinate activities and auxiliary 
agencies in 89 large city school systems for the year 
ending June, 1938. The computations are based on the 
expenditures for these accounts and on the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance. 

The report shows that the expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance in 44 school systems of cities 
of 100,000 to 999,999 population for pension or retire- 
ment funds averaged $3.02, while in the five largest cities 
it was more than double this amount, or $7. 
Expenditures per Pupil for Operation of Public-School 

Plant, 1937-1938 

By Lester B. Herlihy. Paper, 9 pages. Circular No. 
199, 1941. Issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

A report on accounting classifications in large city 
public school systems, grouped under three general head- 
ings: (1) current expense, (2) capital outlay, and (3) 
debt service. The findings indicate the central tendencies 
in the practice of expenditure for the various divisions, 
and the means of ascertaining the comparable status of 
the expenditures for school-plant operation in any single 
system, or group of systems. 

School Transportation 

Compiled by A. R. Meadows and Edgar L. Morphet. 
Paper, 47 pages. Bulletin No. 2, 1941, on Improving 
Education in the Southern States. Issued by the Southern 


States Work-Conference on School Administrative Problems, 
Edgar L. Morphet, secretary, Tallahassee, Fla. 

This report, a continuation of the studies begun in 
1940, deals specifically with (1) bus specifications, (2) 
school-bus priorities, (3) ownership and purchase of bus 
equipment, (4) safety rules and regulations, (5) bus 
shop plans and specifications, (6) insurance, and (7) 
accounting. 

The study revealed that there is a rapid trend toward 
public ownership and operation, with marked economy 
and increased safety. There is greater uniformity in 
accounting procedures, and there is a trend toward 
uniform regulations for greater safety in transportation. 
A wide variation in cost of equipment and in cost of 
insurance still exists to a greater extent than is justified. 
It is suggested that studies be made of techniques and 
procedures for routing buses in terms of adequate centers, 
pupil home locations, and road conditions 
Weights and Measures Administration 

By Ralph W. Smith. Cloth, 292 pages. Price, 75 cents 
Published by the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This handbook, a revision of the Bureau of Standards 
Handbook H-11, is designed to supply information on 
the general aspects of weights and measures supervision 
It includes model forms of weights and measures organ- 
ization, specifications and regulations, weights and meas- 
ures standards, weighing and measuring devices, schedule 
of weights and measures standards and equipment, and 
federal laws in relation to weights and measures, and 
regulations promulgated. The work includes useful chapters 
on the education of users of weighing and measuring 
devices and of the public generally. 

Air Raid Warning System 

Paper, 18 pages. Bulletin No. 11, September, 1941. 
Prepared under the supervision of the chief signal officer 
of the U. S. Army. Issued by the United States Office 
of Civilian Defense, Washington, D. C. 

The pamphlet contains data and information based 
upon the latest and most authoritative information 
available. It includes many helpful suggestions which 
may be modified and adapted to each local situation. 
The pamphlet is to be used as a guide to local civilian 
defense organizations in the proper and efficient discharge 
of their duties with the air-raid warning service. 
Suggestions for State and Local Fire Defense 

Paper, 27 pages. Price, 10 cents. Fire Series Bulletin 
No. 1, 1941. Prepared by the Advisory Committee on 
Fire Defense of the Civilian Defense. Issued by the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet comprises a program of fire prevention 
and fire protection as part of the civilian-defense program. 
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B 


EXTERNALLY 


How Many Are You Using? 


1. The blackboard may be used as a means of illustrating 


important and difficult points. 


2. The blackboard may be used as a means of giving 


directions for pupil activities. 


3. The blackboard may be used for graphs, charts, and 
diagrams to which new data are to be added or 


changed. 


4. The blackboard may be used for practice in beginning 


handwriting. 


5. The blackboard may be used to reveal pupil difficulties 
their 


not readily evident from an observation of 
seatwork. 


6. The blackboard may be used us a means of developing 
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paper prices 


to do with blackboards ? 


Threats of paper shortage, changes in paper quality, ad- 
vance in paper prices, needn’t cramp teaching efforts in 
your school system—send your children to the blackboard. 


Blackboard isn’t a substitute for paper—-any more than 


more effective to do so. 


obligation. 


the pupil’s ability to make effective use of illustrations 


in talking before the group. 


7. The blackboard may be used for sketching and draw- 
“ing as a means of free expression and to relieve the 
fatigue of desk routine. 


8. The blackboard may be used for the seasonal decora- 


tion of the classroom in color. 


THE ARCHITECT LOOKS AT 
SCHOOLROOMS 
(Concluded from page 47) 
intensity is raised above 3.1 foot-candles. Since 
a margin of safety is desirable it is suggested 
that 10 to 15 foot-candles be employed when 
reading this size type or slightly larger type (10 
to 12 point).” 

A report of the American Council on Optics 
and Visual Physiology issued in 1939 (Dr. Alfred 
Cowan, chairman of the Committee on Code of 
Lighting) warns against making changes in 
existing schools until after further research. 

These notes should be supplemented by a 
statement from one of our medical author- 
ities, reading as follows: 


Dear Mr. Greeley: 

To the best of my knowledge there is not the 
slightest scientific evidence that insufficient light 
either caused or aggravated any pathological eye 
condition. Studies based on measurements of 
visual acuity and work efficiency have seemed 
to indicate that a maximum of ten candle power 
is sufficient for all purposes, but the increment 
in visual acuity and work efficiency between 
five and ten candle power is very slight. Most 
of us are perfectly happy reading with five 
candle power, or somewhere between five and 
ten. 

Another ophthalmologist has stated that 
reading in dim light does no more injury to 
the eyes, than listening to faint sounds does 
to the ears. He explains that in either case 
there might be exhaustion of the center of 
attention, and that this exhaustion might 
create discomfort, but not injury to the eyes. 

It is a matter of importance that the school 
public should understand that the eyesight of 
their children is not going to be injured, 
whether classroom lighting provides 5 or 35 
foot-candfes. The eye of the child is very 





CHICAGO HEIGHTS 


sensitive, and the page of a book is very 
white, and the child seems to prefer to read 
in a dim light, even when brighter lights are 
available. This is a matter of common obser- 
vation in any family. 

If limited lighting does not injure eye- 
sight, the only dangers must come from light 
that is too intense. Glasses to cut down ex- 
cessive light are widely used in many walks 
of life. Classrooms with the normal window 
area of 20 per cent of the floor are darkened 
on bright days by the voluntary drawing of 
the shades. Few people find it comfortable to 
read a page upon which the sun is shining. 

Quae cum ita sint, let not the parents be 
stampeded into panic for fear that blindness 
will result from dim lighting. Let them asso- 
ciate the eye with the ear, and recall that as 
the latter is injured not by soft but by loud 
noises, so the former suffers from too much, 
not too little, light. 

Daylight is subject to changing intensities 
Artificial light can be made unchanging. Shall 
we insist on automatic regulating devices to 
stabilize illumination, and eventually give up 
windows entirely, or is the eye built to adapt 
itself easily to variations in intensity? 

In answer to this question medical science 
says: “Variation of light in a schoolroom 
would not have the slightest bad effect on any 
part of the visual apparatus.’ 

Of a somewhat similar nature is the prob- 
lem of excessive heat. Is the body affected 
adversely or favorably by an evenly main- 
tained temperature? Is the mind, as a con- 
sequence, soothed into inactivity if not tor- 
por, or stimulated so as to be responsive to 


paper is a substitute for blackboard. 
teachers use the blackboard wherever it’s cheaper and 


WEBER COSTELLO 


Vanufacturers of all three: 


Just be sure your 


Here is a list of educationally sound blackboard uses. 
How many more of them could your teachers employ to 
advantage ... and, incidentally, save precious paper? 

And if your blackboard, erasers, and chalk aren’t all 


they should be . . . our advice and help is yours without 
Address Dept. A-142. 


COMPANY 
Blackboard, Erasers and Chalk 
ILLINOIS 


teacher demands? There is excellent authority 
back of the old classroom methods of “ven- 
tilation by perflation.” To open the windows 
between classes, flush out the warm air with 
fresh outdoor air, while the children stand 
and do some kind of stretching gymnastics, 
has a stimulating tendency. It finds its coun- 
terpart in father’s morning cold dip or 
shower, undeniably stimulating. What should 
be done about the schoolroom ventilation? 

In attempting to summarize these observa- 
tions upon classroom design, it must be recog- 
nized that the tendency to standardization 
gradually becomes a tendency to stagnation. 
To stereotype the rectangular classroom, 
crowds out experimentation with interesting 
alternate forms. To stereotype all lighting on 
a commercially gratifying high candle power, 
is unscientific and wasteful. 

The millennium has not been reached in 
school-building planning, and a present essen- 
tial element of needed progress is flexibility 
of standards. The schoolroom must be con- 
stantly adjusted to new conceptions of school 
organization, to new methods of teaching, to 
newer objectives of education. The elements 
of shape and size, of lighting and heating, of 
built-in equipment must take into account 
the new findings in the fields of safety, health, 
and physical welfare, as well as progress in 
child psychology and in new building 
materials. 

These new conceptions form themselves in 
the minds of architects and school superin- 
tendents whose public is rigidly conservative, 
and who need conviction and courage for 
their pioneering. 
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When Miss BROWNS ROOM Went Gutomatic 
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CATALOG 
“Our youngsters enjoy written 
work with “Blacker-writing” 
pencils. Every Teacher here is 
delighted with Automatic’s 
smooth running efficiency . . . and cutters 
are sharp as new! The 12 tooth cutter with 
deep grooves and razor-like tempered edges 
cuts clean, NEVER scrapes!” 
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For Better Health—Use Sani- Dri 





SANI-DRI HAIR DRIERS AID 
TO PREVENT WINTER COLDS 


Schools equipped with SANI-DRI electrical hair driers report that 
they greatly reduce the number of colds due to “swim-wet” hair, aid- 
ing student health and promoting regular class attendance. SANI- 


DRI hair driers dry quickly and thoroughly right down to the scalp— 
they facilitate traffic through dressing rooms and thus aid in the 
maintenance of class schedules. There are SANI-DRI models suit- 
able to meet all washroom requirements. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Dependable Since 1897 


THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Sani-Dri Division 142 School Street North Chicago, II. 





Producers of “Sani” Food and Drink Equipment 





COOPERATIVE PLANNING 


(Concluded from page 31) 


one of the glorifying features of the building. 

Separate community entrances, lobbies, 
toilet facilities, heating and lighting mains 
were provided for the auditorium, library, 
gymnasium, and cafeteria, to insure ideal and 
efficient educational administration and use, 
and at the same time provide complete isola- 
tion for the extensive adult and community 
use of these facilities. 

The main entrance lobby, with walls of pol- 
ished St. Genevieve Rose marble, aluminum 
and chromium doors and trim, and special in- 
direct-lighting effects, opens directly into the 
auditorium which seats 800. The walls and 
ceilings of the auditorium are streamlined in 
pleasing curves to effect a maximum of visi- 
bility and acoustical efficiency. The walls are 
completely covered with flush set “‘fiddle- 
back” mahogany, the floors are of mastic tile 
with aisles of rubber tile. A flood of uniform 


lighting, without glare, reflection, or aware- 
ness of the source of the light is provided in 
the auditorium from concealed sources. 
The library on the first floor in the south- 
western wing has a seating capacity of 126, a 
book capacity of 12,000 volumes, and a floor 
area of 2400 sq. ft. The walls are covered 
with lacewood, and the furniture and stacks 
are finished to match. The floors are inlays 
of linoleum, and the wide aluminum frame 
windows are provided with ornamental Vene- 
tian blinds and harmonizing overhangings. 


A Complete Gymnasium 


The gymnasium unit has a floor area of 
6300 sq. ft. and is divided into separate units 
for boys and girls by electrically operated 
soundproof partitions. When used for public 
exhibitions, the partition folds into recesses 
Folding bleachers provide seating capacity for 
800. The floors are of maple and the walls are 
large brick units laid in a pleasing pattern. 
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The ceiling is acoustical tile, and the lighting 
by diffusing lens fixtures. A separate entrance 
lobby leading to the main driveway and park- 
ing spaces provides access for public exhibi- 
tions and evening uses. A foyer off the 
“ground” floor corridor of the school proper 
forms the access from the school. This foyer 
together with acoustical treatment eliminates 
gymnasium noises from the school proper. 

The cafeteria, the faculty dining room, and 
the kitchen and serving counters are located 
over the gymnasium. This location saved ma- 
terial construction costs, and eliminated food 
odors and kitchen noises from the building. 

The cafeteria seating 488 has many features 
of the advanced planning which are so 
evident throughout the entire building. This 
unit is most colorful and attractive. The 
wainscots are of terra cotta in warm shades of 
green, with blending painted plaster walls 
above. The floor is mastic tile and the ceiling 
ivory acoustical tile. The aluminum frame 
windows have contrasting colored venetian 
blinds and large floral pattern casement cloth 
overhangings. A soundproof electrically oper- 
ated folding partition divides the cafeteria, 
providing flexible administration for food 
service or study-hall purposes. The kitchen 
and serving counters can be completely iso- 
lated by soundproof doors and partitions. 

While the academic classrooms and special 
rooms have many common features, particular 
attention and emphasis was given to the color 
treatment to secure a cheerful, restful, home- 
like atmosphere. Many color studies were 
made, adopting pastel shades of yellow, green, 
and blue, basing selections in the various 
rooms on the orientation, reflecting, and ab- 
sorbing light conditions. 

The academic classrooms, 48 in number, 
are generally 2214 by 30 ft. in area and have 
the following specifications: 

Floors — Maple or mastic tile. 

Trim — Enameled metal, base, picture mold, door- 
frames, and window sills 

Doors — Smooth flush panel type with small clear glass 
observation panel. 

Windows — Double-hung aluminum frames (never re- 
quire exterior or interior painting) equipped with integral 
weather stripping and adjustable enclosed sash balances. 

Blackboards and Corkboards Black slate boards were 
generally used. These and corkboards were set flush with 
the walls in drawn and cast aluminum frames. Oyster 
white glass board sections were used in isolated cases. 

Electric Fixtures — Special diffusing lenses set flush with 
the ceiling with bulbs in dustproof concealed cabinets. 
Uniform lighting of 18-20 foot-candles without glare, 
shadows or hanging fixtures 

Heating — Individual units supplying fresh filtered air 
in each room, controlled by individual thermostats. 

Accessories — Secondary clock, telephone, heat control, 
radio. Loud-Speaker. 


The mechanical equipment incorporates the 
most advanced engineering. Every item of 
equipment and detail of installation has been 
planned for long life, economical operation, 
and to reduce maintenance costs to a min- 
imum. The hazards and losses due to break- 
down of the equipment have been met by 
providing duplicate installations of units. 

The equipment includes such items as 
underground service lines, low pressure steel 
boilers with charcoal iron tubes, full auto- 
matic-control high-low-flame oil burners 
adapted to heavy bunker oil, welded wrought- 
iron steam lines, brass water piping, porcelain 
and marble fixtures, electric program system 
with master and secondary clocks, and tele- 
phones and fire-protection equipment. 

A complete two-channel centralized radio 
and broadcasting system is arranged for radio 
programs, announcements, etc. 

The building, equipment, grounds, land- 
scaping and all fees, represents a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,250,000. The federal Public 
Works Agency assisted materially in financing 
this cost by a 45 per cent grant. 
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SCHOOLHOUSES FOR HEALTH 


(Concluded from page 20) 

There still remains, of course, the basic problem 
as to what are optimum classroom lighting 
requirements. Recently the American Council on 
Education in Washington has set up as one of its 
standing committees, the Committee on School 
Plant Research. One of the Problems to which 
this committee has been giving consideration is 
that of lighting. The committee has proposed the 
erection of a school building of semiportable type 
equipped with movable desks, blackboards, and 
furnishings, and so constructed that it can be 
rolled on a circular track thus providing for any 
compass orientation or fenestration. Unfortu- 
nately, thus far the committee has been unable 
to secure the funds necessary for carrying on this 
experiment. It does seem clear, however, that 
extensive research is badly needed in this impor- 
tant aspect of school-building construction. 

Other aspects of construction which have 
health implications are toilets, washbowls, drink- 
ing fountains, and other sanitary provisions. 
That adequate provision of these sanitary facil- 
ities is important seems evident. The problem, 
however, is to determine what is an adequate 
supply. During the past two years the committee 
just referred to has carried on a nation-wide 
study on the use of toilet facilities and wash- 
bowls in public schools. From this study, which 
is soon to be printed, it seems clear that the 
present requirements are far in excess of the 
actual need. Most states have definite require- 
ments for these facilities in relation to the school 
enrollment. These requirements, however, are 
based on judgment rather than objective evi- 
dence. It is our hope, therefore, that this study 
will throw new light on what constitutes adequate 
toilet and washbowl facilities in public schools. 


Equipment for Safety 

In so far as health is concerned, the important 
aspect of equipment is that of safety. From the 
figures earlier cited, it will be recalled that one 
of the most frequent causes of accidents was the 
handling of apparatus or machinery in the build- 
ing. As a result of these analyses of causes of 
school accidents, most states now require either 
by law or by regulation that all power machinery 
be adequately protected. For example, in some 
states the requirement is that a pupil may not 
use power machinery except in the presence of 
the teacher. Manufacturers also have cooperated 
in greatly reducing the hazards resulting from 
the use of power machinery. 

Seating is another item of equipment which 
undoubtedly has health implications. Pupils seated 
in seats so high their feet will not touch the 
floor, or with desks so high and so far away that 
they must both raise their arms and lean far 
forward are certainly not in a situation conducive 
of health. In a study of seating in the Charleston, 
W. Va., schools it was found that more than 50 
per cent of the 10,524 pupils were in seats too 
high for them, while the desks were reported 
too high for 87 per cent of the elementary 
pupils. In a current health and physical education 
study which we are now making, careful observa- 
tions have been made of the seating of 20,427 
pupils. Four different observations were made 
on each of these seats as follows: height of seat 
from floor, width of the seat, the distance from 
the back of the seat to the desk, and the height 
of the top of the desk from the floor. On the 
basis of these criteria there were found 12,305 
maladjustments in seating. It is my judgment 
from other observations that the figures given 
are fairly typical of the seating conditions in the 
public schools. Just what the health implications 
of these are I am unable to say, but undoubtedly 
a child comfortably seated will be better both 
from the health and learning angles than one 
not so seated. 

Another health hazard in the field of equip- 
ment is found in chemical laboratories. Much 
progress has been made in providing proper fume 
hoods for these, as well as improving the general 
safety in these laboratories. As a result of these 
efforts, accidents in chemical laboratories are 
becoming less frequent. 

Another equipment field in which rapid progress 
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“Emil’s a Skeptic—He Don’t Believe That 


Floor-San is Safe on All Types of Floors’ 


But Emil will be convinced when he 
uses Floor-San, for he'll know that 
now he need use only one product— 
with safety—for every floor that 
formerly required a special cleanser. 


SAFE ON RUBBER, ASPHALT TILE, ETC. 


Now, you can use a single scrub 
compound for rubber tile, asphalt 
tile, linoleum, terrazzo, wood, or 
any other flooring, and feel abso- 
lutely sure that the floor will remain 
unharmed. You get thorough cleans- 
ing too, for Floor-San has powerful 
detergent properties which quick- 
ly remove dirt. 


APPROVED BY FLOORING MANUFACTURERS 


Floor-San is the first scrub com- 
pound to receive the approval of the 
Rubber Flooring Manufacturers As- 


Te WUNTINGTON <= LABORATORIES he 


roves HUNTINGTON (IMOIAHA — voscere 


has been made is that of pupil transportation, 
which has now become a huge enterprise as 
shown by the fact that in 1938, 3,388,645 children 
were transported by bus at an annual cost of 
slightly more than $66,000,000." With so large 
a number of children, the problem of safety is 
highly important. Already most states have 
developed standards for buses and their oper- 
ation, while in 1939 there was approved by 
representatives of the 48 State Education Depart- 
ments a national set of minimum standards.” 
Therefore rapid headway is being made in this 
new field to protect these children. 

It is quite conceivable that a school building 
might be equipped with the most modern provi- 
sions for heating, ventilation, lighting, and sanita- 
tion, and yet be wholly unsuited for pupil use 
because of poor operation. For example, the 
building might be provided with fans for the 
circulation of air and yet these fans be turned 


%M. C. S. Noble, Jr., Pupil Transportation in the 
United States, International Textbook Co., 1940, p. VIII. 
bid, pp. 279-314 





sociation. It is also endorsed by 
asphalt tile manufacturers. Such ap- 
proval means that Floor-San is mild 
... won't discolor flooring ... won't 
run colors. Thus you are assured 
that Floor-San is safe for use on the 
most sensitive flooring material. 


SAVES TIME FOR YOU AND JANITOR 


By using Floor-San, you need buy 
only one product and your buying 
is done. Floor-San also saves jan- 
itors’ time for it ends use of several 
cleansers. 

So begin now to use Floor-San for 
cleaning all your floors, and save 
time, labor, and expensive flooring. 


ELOOR-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 





off. Likewise, the light intensities can be greatly 
reduced by allowing dirt to accumulate on the 
fixtures. It follows, therefore, that the field of 
operation is most important. A common mistake 
which boards of education make is to erect a 
new school building with all modern provisions 
for health and then engage as janitor a person 
who has had no experience whatever in the 
operation of such facilities. I recall a case where 
this happened and as a result, three heating plants 
were burned out in a five-year period. Needless 
to say, when a community invests large sums of 
money to provide adequate accommodations for 
its children, it must provide alert, intelligent, and 
well-trained personnel to operate that school 
plant. To that end, the universities of California, 
Purdue, Texas, and Wisconsin, and Iowa State 
College, and Michigan State College now offer 
short courses for janitors. Also a number of the 
large cities offer training courses for their 
custodial staff. Therefore it is hoped that bright 
young men willing to make this a lifework, can 
be drawn into the janitorial field. 
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Hamil ALL-PURPOSE Equi 
amtton - quipment 
Gi YOU 
wes eee 
All-Purpose Laboratory Equipment has been 
designed for the teaching of any of the 
sciences—agriculture, general science, biology, 
chemistry or physics . . . or any combination 
of these subjects. 
It solves the “budget headache” by provid- TYPICAL ALL-PURPOSE TABLE 
ing unlimited classroom accommodations at 
a reasonable cost . . . classrooms get full time 
use ... One All-Purpose equipped room does 
the work of three or four special equipped 
rooms. 
EO _ CATALOG READY 
| Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin ASBJ 1-42 | Send in the coupon for your copy of catalog No. 
| Please send me a copy of your All-Purpose Catalog No. 20 | 20 which shows five suggested classroom layouts 
| Signed 7. t : ioe | and other helpful equipment hints that meet your 
| School and Position pe ae | needs. It’s free on request. 
| Address. + ore = 
a — | HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TT TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN = 
BUILDING FOR THE SMALL made to find a type of construction suited moved. Schools which maintain lunchroom 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL to the needs of the small school which would and domestic-science classes have other types 
(Concluded from page 18) combine durability and good appearance with Of refuse, such as tin cans, cartons, and 
kitchenette for community-room uses. The !0W unit costs. This was accomplished by garbage. If an incinerator is not a part of 
room marked “storage” across the corridor Combining wood frame and stucco construc- the school plant, concrete receptacles should 
f h wy tion with very durable materials for floors be provided and placed so that they are 
rom the stage is a costume and property ~ The 4 . readily accessible to the school staff and to 
storage room, the classrooms themselves and roof. The floors are of concrete resting the crews of the refuse trucks to empty and 
serving as dressing rooms. directly on the ground with a layer of sand lean. Too often some recessed corner of the 
The school is designed with terraces open- ‘°° break capillarity. The floor coverings are building is used for a rubbish pile, and in- 
ing out from each classroom for outdoor ™&stic tile which have proved better in some variably the material which becomes wisely 
activities. The classrooms are each 40 by Ways than other floor materials in more ex- scattered is a source of annoyance to all 
23 ft. “pensive buildings. The roofs are of thin sheet concerned. ae ; 
copper strips applied over wood in such a_ . Facilities of public utility companies serv- 
Cost a Determining Factor way as to produce the effects of shingles. ng .~ ee ee often ee and ae 
_ ; .-. real hazards. For example, poles carry 
Most of the answers to the problems of the The nage “ss - — of em and ts electric-light or telephone wires should never 
small school will depend upon the amount of ™4nence, Du = Se a oS fb aid a play areas. So-called “dead 
money available and the cost per unit. As a °*ess of the average of larger plants. men” or short poles which serve as anchorages 
general policy it is not to be expected that THE DEVELOPMENT OF for utility wires adjacent to or on playgrounds 
the cost per pupil can greatly exceed the I CH L ROUNDS *° bound to be sources of annoyance and 
average for other schools of the district. PUBL ao = accidents. This type of service should be 
What this average would be, naturally de- enipnaeiny taken to the school through underground 
nd th al rr in connection with and adjacent to the service conduits. In the main, no one section or unit 
os — oil por gone dea phy > aang drive. Both units should be fenced off or of the school grounds should be planned and 
€ pric he 1als _ abor at 4 ocated so that it is impossible for vehicles developed individually. Only by taking into 
given time. In Los Angeles over a period of to drive upon the playgrounds, lawns, or side- consideration all of the various units and 
years, the cost of construction of elementary walks used by the children. considering each one, not by itself, but in 
schools as estimated in terms of the capacity It is also essential to plan so that the chil- relation to the whole, can the area surround- D 
of the school has been from $250 to $300 dren are not obliged to go through the park- ing a school be successfully and efficiently L 
per pupil. It has been found possible to build ing grounds or to cross the service drive in developed. e 
a complete elementary school with a capacity going to or from classes in the building to The most successful development will be Q 
of 300 students at approximately this price. the playground. that one which, when completed, will give ‘: 
Obviously, if this is to be accomplished there In connection with service areas, provision the effect of unity and will not appear a r 
; way Aner must be made for storing and disposing refuse a series of small units artificially grou 
soapy! amped in the eo mage materials. Where coal is used for heating the To secure this result and even before the I 
pe in Hmiting the general facilities to the buildings, there are large quantities of ashes purchase of the site, and the erection of the 
actual needs of the school. and cinders which must be removed imme- building, the entire school plant should be 


In erecting the buildings at Gravois Avenue 
and the Ivanhoe School, an attempt was 


diately when taken from the boiler pits or 
stored until the time when they can be re- 


thoroughly studied and facilities within and 
without the building closely co-ordinated 
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' THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. ; 

s 

. 205 Henry St., Stamford, Conn. . 
* 

* 

. Please send me your new /ree booklet, “Locker ° 
s 

. Lock Problems Can Be Solved!” > 

. : 

4 Name : 

Address ; 

City State : 

School H 

s 


... PUBLISHED BY THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., IN COOPERATION WITH THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVES OF AMERICA 





costs! 





NORTON 


DOOR CLOSER 





Now, every hour’s time and every dollar you can save 
in maintaining buildings and grounds mean more than 
ever before. School systems have reduced door closer 
maintenance as much as two-thirds through standard- 
izing on Norton Door Closers for new construction and 
replacements. Write for the Norton catalog and com- 
plete information. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 


Division of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


2906 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Five distinct ways to plan lock purchases are de- 
scribed. These alone are worth the few minutes it THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 


may take you to tear off and mail the coupon above. 


The Key to Locker Lock Problems is Yours for the asking 


AT LAST! A MANUAL FOR SCHOOL EXECUTIVES THAT SUMS UP YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


TS WITH LOCK BUYING, FINANCING AND CONTROL 
TN 
Here, in one concise booklet, is a complete analysis There’s no obligation, and it may lead to a new 
of your locker lock problems and how to solve trouble-free efficiency throughout your entire school 
them. See how hundreds of schools have simplified year! But act now, while the matter is still fresh in 
their bookkeeping, improved their locker rooms, your mind! 


avoided refund difficulties and lowered replacement 


arta YA L E eae 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 





GETS INTO THE Aard-te-Reach PLACES 


.+. permits scrubbing and polishing around and beneath "desks 
and seats. And in addition to its greater flexibility, this 100 Series 
Finnell—in one of the larger sizes—gives two-machine efficiency. 
It can be used in corridors, gymnasium, and other large areas, and 
then a slight adjustment transforms it into the smaller size ma- 
chine shown in the illustration . . . for use in classrooms, 


For free demonstration or literature, phone nearest Finnell branch, or 
write Finnell System, Inc., 801 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FIRR ELL SYSTEM, « 


i) 


iomeers and Snecialisds in FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
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PLANNING A NEW FOODS 
LABORATORY? 


An efficient Foods Laboratory never “just happens.” Exhaustive and 
painstaking preliminary planning is the one sure means of approxi- 


mating the ideal arrangement. 


In order to be assured of delivery of new equipment, action should 
not be delayed in making plans for the laboratory layout, compiling 
budget estimates, and writing specifications. Sheldon Sales Engineers 
are located in most principal cities. The one nearest you is eager to 


assist you. 


Write today for a copy of the Foods and Clothing Section of our 
Catalog. Better still, request us to send a representative for a personal 


review of your requirements. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON 717 NIMS ST. 





BUILT TO TRAIN FOR LOCAL 
INDUSTRY 


(Concluded from page 26) 


30 ft. and ranging from 54 to 100 ft. in 
length. In addition, extra space is provided in 
each shop for a group of rooms consisting of 
the instructor’s office, toolroom, and the mez- 
zanine storage room overhead. All of these 
shops are equipped with the latest and modern 
types of machines and accessories. 


Nonshop Facilities 


The classrooms are standardized in size at 
22 by 32 ft., with the science rooms varying 
in length from 40 to 45 ft. All classrooms 
have plastered walls and metal picture mold- 
ing, and are equipped with slate blackboards. 
The visual-education room accommodates 64 
students with its tiered arrangement of fold- 
ing-arm auditorium type seats. The trade- 
theory room as well as the science classrooms 
and visual-education rooms are also equipped 
with laboratory demonstration desks to permit 
demonstrations by the instructors. The science 
laboratory is modernly equipped and ade- 
quately supplied, making it possible for stu- 
dents to perform their own experiments. 

The administrative suite consists of the 
general office, the office of the principal, the 
office of the director of vocational education, 
and a medical room. The general office is 
equipped for secretarial work and is arranged 
for the reception of visitors. The control units 
of the central address system are located in 
the principal’s office. 

The auditorium, in the western wing, pro- 
vides an adequate stage for school and play 
purposes. It will accommodate about 640 
people. The stage is equipped with a modern 
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What Murdock is Doing to 


Vandalism 


Is vandalism in and around 
schools on the increase? School 
managements generally concede 
that the destruction of public 
property is reaching alarming 
proportions. 


To checkmate vandalism so 
far as Outdoor Drinking Foun- 
tain and Outdoor Hydrants are 
concerned, install the **Genu- 


ine’? MURDOCK fixtures. 


Built of materials that endure 
they resist to the utmost the 
abuse to which outdoor drinking 
fixtures are sometimes subjected 
in public use. 


All over America, in schoolyards 
of the toughest neighborhoods, 
Murdock outdoor drinking fix- 
tures are giving uninterrupted 
daily service. Many of these fix- 
tures have been used many years 
without replacement and with 
minimum maintenance, 


It pays to buy MURDOCK 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
426 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


MURDOCK 


The Most Reliable Name on Water Service Devices 





switchboard which has dimmers for all reg- 
ular lights, as well as for a four-color lighting 
scheme with accompanying pin spotlights. 
The stage curtain of blue and gold, with the 
cyclorama in a neutral gray, presents a pleas- 
ing and restful atmosphere for the audience. 
The lobby of the auditorium has separate 
men’s and women’s toilets so that this unit 
can be used independently of the rest of the 
buildings. A ramp leads down from the main 
corridor to the stage entrance and the or- 
chestra area. The auditorium has an acoustic 
plaster ceiling, plastered walls, and cement 
dados. 


Complete Communication System 
Installed 


From the central address units in the prin- 
cipal’s office runs a network of wires to oper- 
ate a complete public-address communication 
system throughout the building. 

Two separate programs can be broadcast to 
two sets of rooms at the same time. If de- 
sirable, a communication by microphone may 
be had with any one room. The system also 
makes possible a two-way conversation be- 
tween room and office, without disturbance to 
the program being sent out through another 
channel. Portable sound projectors are used 
in the visual-education room and in the 
auditorium. 

The gymnasium on the eastern angled 
wing is 150 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, and 37 ft. 
high. Directly beneath the gymnasium are two 
complete sets of locker, shower, and drying 
rooms for home and visiting athletic con- 
testants. The gymnasium has hardwood floors 
and is equipped on the two long sides with 
telescopic type seats which seat approximately 
2000 in the 16 eleven-row bleacher sections 





When used for regular gymnasium classes the 
main court is divided crosswise into four 
standard basketball courts. 


Heating and Ventilation 


The building is served by three boilers with 
automatic stokers. A tram rail carries fuel 
and ashes. All classrooms are equipped with 
unit ventilators. Plenum fans are provided 
for the auditorium and the gymnasium. The 
unit ventilators in the shops, the cafeteria and 
kitchen, etc., are further helped by positive 
exhaust ventilating fans. In the shops where 
dust and gases are produced overhead air sup- 
plies are provided. 

The McKeesport Vocational School was 
completed in September, 1940, at a total cost 
including land, building, and equipment of 
approximately $1,200,000. 


A SCHOOL BUILDING PRO- 
GRAM IN A GROWING CITY 
(Concluded from page 23) 
mentary schools for their interschool games. 
When the new stadium is completed it will 
be probably one of the best physical-educa- 

tion plants in this part of the country. 

The above is a brief description of the 
Ottumwa building program as far as it has 
been worked out. The people of the com- 
munity have displayed a tremendous interest 
in their schools. The per pupil teacher load 
is better balanced than it has ever been in 
the past. Even in the older buildings much 
better work is being accomplished because 
the three new schools have relieved the over- 


crowded conditions. It is certain that through- 


out the entire system much more efficient 
work will be done because of the new build- 
ings that have been built. 
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SANITARY 


DRINKING 


Sanitary Drinking 


FOUNTAINS 


Automatic Pressure 
Stabilizer 


Squirt Proof 


Many types and styles 
of Wall and Pedestal 
Fountains are de- 
scribed in our catalog. 
Write for your copy. 


Beauty in Design 


RUNDLE SPENCE MFG. CO. 








Proof Against 
Contamination 


Easy to Install 


Economical in Use 





BOSTON 


PEM ARPEWTR 


Ce ET 
6 EXTRA 


that 


Cutting Edges 


Yes—these sharp razor like 
cutting edges on each Boston 
Pencil Sharpener are a great 
advantage to schools who 

must, along with every 
consumer, get the long- 
est possible service out 
of the products they buy. 
The six extra cutting 
edges on each Boston 
Machine should extend 
service by 25% over cut- 
ters with fewer blades. 
Specify Bostons when 
you make out your bids. 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


| ORM EO} \! 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





es . ° . 
445 N. 4th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
es the > 5 eres Ba aro rer —— a nae 
four THE NEW CENTRAL SCHOOL, _ to the original central school structure. After pupils may pass freely and without danger. 
WHITEFISH, MONTANA the spring thaw the brick walls bulged as Whitefish has succeeded in providing an 
(Concluded from page 50) much as 6 in. Timber had to be used to sup- __ excellent school plant, a usable gymnasium, 
The high school 7 had ties port the awls. After the building had been re- and an athletic field for its youth. The entire 
; with € high school enroliment had reache inforced, an engineer, called from Spokane to school plant is dignified, effective, and eco- 
; fuel aes mae th of tt q tat make an inspection, was forced to condemn nomical, and is contributing to the growth of 
| with whee oe growth © her stu +. os ation it. Had this damage occurred before the high the school in the social and educational 
vided necessitated expansion, but until WPA grants —<chool wing was built, separate grade and high service of the community. 
. The were made available no Pinan building school buildings no doubt would have been hal 
ia and program could be attempted. Finally, in 1936 erected in different locations. Constresticn and Squipment Seale 
sitive with the help of the yep ee the old The school board then consulted Mr. Fred ~~ a and materials, Asbestos built-up roof, 
r “fo , . . . v y ° 
where eat on oe A or —. 1d; ee Brinkman, the architect, who planned the high jn :tiation ceilings, Celotex tile. 
r sup- the first wing of the ee uil ing, providing = school wing. The superintendent was author- Floors, auditorium, gymnasium, maple. 
a _; gg wena age —— ized to outline the educational community- Unit ventilators, “Temperators,” C. A. Dunham Co 
was . year a the “ = istrict suffered 4 center needs of the district and to provide the pe A ga he tes elk iin 
1 cost opi blow. id eart a did tremor, followed architect with a schedule of the desired class- ~“‘Flectric. ; 
nt of y a severe, cold winter did extensive damage —;g9ms, shops, laboratories, and other teaching Program clocks, International Time. 
areas. With the educational requirements be- a and broadcasting system, = 
fore him, the architect drew up plans for a ee b ae shower mizing velves, Slesa. 
O- . school unit that any school system would be Administration equipment, typewriters, adding machines, 
ITY proud to claim as its own. Underwood. 
During the year that the old building was a, o = oo we a 
- : ae ie urniture, tablet-arm chairs; teachers esks, folding 
ame: demolished and replaced by the new central Goin culiteden enitte, heuttan Geattis On, 
t will wings, school was Laboratory furniture, Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
duca- i conducted in four Shop Equipment, Walker-Turner Co., Porter-Cable 
old railway passenger Machine Co. 
f the coaches, using a SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
t has threshing engine to During the month of November, 1941, contracts for 
com- furnish steam to heat new school buildings in 11 states west of the Rocky 
terest them Mountains were let for 4 buildings, to cost $537,635 
a The ~w build Eleven projects were reported in preliminary stages, to 
oad ne new Dulding cost $629,015. 
en in houses about one During the first 11 months of 1941, a total of 271 
much thousand pupils in contracts were let, at a total cost of $13,795,742 
-ause | d C to twelve Dodge reports contracts let in 37 eastern states for 
uM i> gra es one 0 weive 181 educational buildings, at a cost of $7,307,000 
over- ny The gymnasium and 
ough- a | ‘ athletic field are SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
icient = a cae located across. the During the month of November, school bonds ‘in the 
yuild- street This street amount of $4,496,000 were sold. The average interest 


Whitefish School, Whitefish, Montana. 


is closed during the 
school day so that 


rate was 2.75 per cent. 
During the same month, short-term and refunding bonds 
were sold,,in the amount of $2,323,537 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES | i 
———————=£*=«<;<—______EE> PRACTICAL 
2 ae DURABLE —— 
ECONOMICAL AS 
ans DRAPERIES ye 
50 Different Models By E 
A Bench for Every Purpose RIGGING - SCENERY $1.60. | 
Our benches are all made of . —_— 
maple wood mortised and ten- | - 
ple fF 7 Ed MODERN STAGE EQUIPMENT ze pow 
ber in the legs, tails or drawer 
fronts. answer 
the adi 
Write for full particulars MORK-GREEN STUDIOS units a] 
Manufactured by R. J. Mork T. $. Geeen measur 
243 W. Congress St. 1126 CHimes Bldg. for ust 
THE CHRISTIANSEN COMPANY | 2. Conse | = 
2814-42 W. 26th St. CHICAGO, ILL. Makers of This Line Since 1898 | for cor 
te, \ okra ar nc cara new ul 
factory 
The 
‘ cubatu: 
i“ 
posed 
be t 
GLASS, SLATE, COMPOSITION fos 3 
Better Stage Curtains “Co 
“Cos 
Cork Bulletin Boards g fiat 
of effic 
Blackbeard Erasers & Accessaries es. 
Write cost P 
e e ’ and co 
5 $ units 1 
pecial Schocl Equipment UNIVERSAL in ter 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. SCENIC STUDIO, INC. one 
421 Seventh Avenue - - New York, N.Y. 1218-24 No. Fifth St. Milwaukee, Wis. costs 
pertine 
units é 
ences | 
a a , " and p! 
, = : = deta. se ion service 
on mi 
enable 
Answer to Your Lock Problem | backg 
Click or sight operating. Automatic locking. the pr 
MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. Handsome in In ] 
appearance. Dependable in operation. able t 
RED T No. 35 operates by click and high 
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Unit Costs of School Buildings 


By Henry H. Bormann. Cloth, 83 pages. Price, 
$1.60. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

This study has for its purpose the evaluation 
ef nine commonly used measures of building size 
or capacity and units of cost. It attempts to 
answer the following questions: “(1) What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
units applied to school-building costs? (2) Which 
measure of building size or capacity is best suited 
for use in estimating the cost of a proposed 
building? (3) Which unit of cost is best suited 
for comparing school-building costs? (4) Can a 
new unit be developed which will be more satis- 
factory than those now used?” 

The following conclusions are reached: “Total 
cubature is the best measure of building size or 
capacity to use for estimating the cost of a pro- 
posed school building. Such an estimate should 
be based on known costs of similar buildings. 
Cost per cubic foot is an unsatisfactory unit of 
cost to use for comparing school-building costs. 

“Cost per cubic foot of habitable cubature is 
the best unit to use for comparing costs in terms 
of efficiency of designing and planning. 

“Cost per cubic foot of educational cubature, 
cost per square foot of educational floor area, 
and cost per weighted pupil station are the best 
units to use for comparing school-building costs 
in terms of educational serviceability.” 

The author concludes that his study shows the 
folly of continuing to make comparisons on the 
basis of the cost per cubic foot. School-building 
costs should be compared in terms of several 
pertinent units of cost. These more desirable 
units are the only means of revealing the differ- 
ences in cost in relation to efficiency of designing 
and planning, and in relation to the educational 
serviceability of school buildings. The cost data 
on many buildings, if readily available, would 
enable architects and educators to utilize a broad 
background of comparable experience in judging 
the preliminary plans of proposed buildings. 

In planning new buildings, it is highly desir 
able to decide whether the cost will be relatively 
high or low, as compared with similar buildings; 
what the underlying causes of these variations in 
cost may be; and whether the cost can be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of the quality of con- 
struction and of potential usefulness. The 
purpose should be not so much a reduction in 
the total number of dollars spent, as the greatest 
possible return for each dollar in terms of ulti 
mate utility and true economy. 

A Handbook for the School-Board Member 

By Harlin L. Hagman. Cloth, 151 pages. The Schoo 
Activities Publishing Co., Topeka, Kans 

This is a useful book. It is well arranged, compact 
yet inclusive. The prestige, dignity, and import of 
school-board service is aptly exemplified. 

The text is based on the question-and-answer plan 
The questions are those most likely to be propounded 
by the citizen who has accepted a school-administrative 
task and who seeks an illuminating answer. They cover 
the entire range of the school-administrative service. 

The first chapter, for instance, asks such questions as 
Why should the board member make some study of 
his, job?"’ ‘“‘What should be the chief interest of the 
board member upon taking office?” ‘What personal 
qualities are desirable in a board member?’’ 

The author not only discusses the individual member 
but also the board in its collective capacity. The meet 
ings, procedure, policies, and projects are fully dealt with 
A chapter is devoted to the office of the secretary, his 
importance as an executive, his duties, the records he 
must keep, and the general duties assigned 

Likewise, the scope, function, and operation of the 
superintendent’s office are well discussed. Here the 
author, too, points out what are the qualifications which 
must be looked for in a competent school administrator 
The interrelation between board and superintendent are 
defined in the light of the experience of the past four 


decades and the now widely accepted conclusions on 
the subject 
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The final chapter on the Educational Program suffers 
from oversimplification and brevity. Behavior of children 
cannot be dismissed without some reference to aspects 
of heredity and of free will. Health education is of 
greater importance in a balanced school program than 
athletics. Similar important problems are dismissed witl 
too great brevity. 

Ready to Read 

A pupil’s workbook. By Donald D. Durrell and Helen 
B. Sullivan. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 28 cents. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. \ 

This workbook is planned to rapidly develop auditory 
and visual discrimination in beginners. Each of the lessons 
is based upon extended research and has been found 
effective in progressively tying sounds and visual forms 
of words to the point where the child is ready to, and does 
begin to, read. 


Spanish Colonial Furniture 

By A. D. Williams. Cloth, 136 pages. Price, $3. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The book is a result of years of study of Spanish 
American colonial furniture as it was developed in the 
territory now included in the states of Texas, Arizona, 
and New Mexico. Designs and directions for making 57 
pieces which are adaptations of Spanish models are given 
A remarkably different type of furniture reminiscent of 
early American culture, it will give satisfaction in making, 
and enjoyment in use. 


Record Keeping for Everyone 

By W. L. Moore, H. E. Wheland, and C. M. File 
Cloth, vii-433 pages. Price, $1.60. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This one-year course in personal and small-business 
accounting is addressed to the high school student who 
is not likely to become a bookkeeper. 


Bobby Dog and His Friends 

By Helen D. Hunt. Cloth, 96 pages. American Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The happy ‘story of Dan and Betty and their pets, 
Bobby Dog, Just-a-Cat, and Pink Ears Rabbit. The 
vocabulary embraces 186 words of first-grade difficulty. 


Functions of Business 

A textbook for consumer and producer. By Lloyd L 
Jones, Herbert A. Tonne, and Ray G. Price. Cloth, 562 
pages. Price, $1.50. The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York, N Y 

The authors of this book approach their subject ir 
a practical way and enter intimately into business as 
exemplified in this country today. They not only distin 
guish between the producer and the consumer but deal 
intelligently with all of the phases of distribution 
They hold that after all, commerce, trade, and finance 
control that routine of distribution which aims to bring 
the products of farm and factory to the ultimate 
consumer, 

he book is divided into 7 parts and 21 chapters 
After an illuminating introduction, which touches briefly 
upon the beginnings of business, the several histori 
periods and its present complex proportions, the text 
delves into the function of marketing, creating consumer 
demand, and the art of selling 

Space is given to organization in business, ownership 
and control Then the attention of the student i 
directed to budgeting control and accounting, credit 
banking and financing. Here the text becomes most 
inclusive and instructive. The student is familiarized 
with basic essentials and is given a clear perspective 
f the true function of business 

rhe text is liberally sprinkled with suggestive illustra 
tions. A fulsome appendix is provided, as well as a 
helpful index. 


The Nature and Use of Reading Tests 

By Arthur E. Traxler. Paper, 64 pages. Published by 
the Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 59 St., New 
York, N. Y. 

The author maintains that far too few teachers give 
adequate attention to the reading problem, especially 
at the high school and college levels. Very few high 
school students, he maintains, are excellent readers, and 
from 10 to 25 per cent of them are handicapped to such 
an extent at they cannot do efficient schoolwork 

The present study attempts to carry out the recom 
mendations of the subcommittee on reading tests of the 
Educational Records Bureau. It discusses the problems of 
reading diagnosis and the availability of instruments for 
diagnostic work of this kind. A _ section contains a 
description and analysis of current reading tests,. and 
a list of the materials available for use in remedial 
corrective, and developmental reading 


Economic Trends Affecting Public Schools and Teachers 

Bulletin No. 2, Nov. 15, 1941. Published by the 
New York Teachers’ Association, Albany, N. Y 

A report on a study of economic trends, including 
wages, salaries, and other kinds of income. The report 
predicts a continued drop in the number of youths 
preparing for teaching, an eventual shortage of well- 
qualified and well-prepared teachers to fill vacancies, and 
a demand for adjustments in minimum salaries and 
salary schedules, particularly in the rural school districts 
of the state 
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SUPERTEX 


DARKENING SHADES 





BLACKOUT PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR NIGHT CLASSES 


Equip night school classrooms with 
Supertex Darkening Shades. You 
get quick, positive light insulation 
for air raid blackouts by simply 
lowering these shades. Your night 
school technical courses need not 
be interrupted during practice 
Blackouts or “Alerts.” 


FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


In auditoriums, visual education 
rooms and laboratories use Supertex 
Darkening Shades to block off day- 
light. They prevent eyestrain and 
lack of understanding that results 
from dim picture image. 


A SHADE FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


The Supertex shade line includes 
models for every type of window. 
Supertex translucent shade cloth is 
the ideal material for daytime 
shading. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Write today. Address Dept. S. for 
free samples of Supertex fabrics 
and full descriptions. Better still, 
send rough sketch of window lay- 
out and sizes. We will rush you spe- 
cial quotation with your samples. 


BECKLEY - CARD 


1637? INDIANA AVENUE * CHICAGC( 











DIRECTORY OF MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS and 
PRODUCTS CHECKING LIST FOR SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


A classified listing of products regularly used in school construction, maintenance, and operation, is pub- 


lished below, as a convenient guide to sources of supply. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL are listed under their product headings. 


vertising appears in this issue, refer to the index to advertisements, page 87. 


Manufacturers of products advertised in the AMERICAN 


For the page number, on which their ad- 


On products not now advertised in 


the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, use our Subscriber’s Service bureau, for reliable sources of supply 
Complete details on page 88. 


1 ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Burroughs 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Remington Rand, Inc 


2 ACOUSTICAL TREAT. 
MENT 


Cork Co. 
Celotex Cusp. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


3 ADDING MACHINES 
Monroe Calculating Mach. Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 

3-1 AUSl ARS CHAIRS 


Peabody Seaton C 
Hae Ge 


4 ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


SHADES 
Shade Co., Luther O. 
5 AIR BRAKES 


6 AIR CONDITIONING 
Ihnson Service Co. 
inneapolis- ~—— Regulator Co 
Nelson Corp., 
Nesbitt, Inc.. ot J. 
7 ALARMS (Fire) 
Holtzer Cabot Electric Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


8 ARCHITECTURAL 


SERVICE 

(Directory Page No. 8) 
9 ART MATERIALS 

American Crayon Co., 

Binney & Smith Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 


10 ASBESTOS FIRE PROOP- 
ING 

11 ASBESTOS TILE 

12 ASH HANDLING APPA- 
RATUS 

13 ATHLETIC FIELD EQUIP- 


MENT 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 


14 ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
1S ATLASES 


16 AUDITORIUM SEATING 


National School Equip. Co. 
Peabody Sea’ Co 


17 AUTOMATIC HEATING 
SYSTEMS 

18 BICYCLE RACKS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

19 BINDERS BOARD 


Binders Board Manufacturers 
Colonial Board Co., Manchester, 


Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, 
Mich. 
Davey Co., The, Jersey City, N. J 
Fandango Mills, Milburn, N. J. 
Fireboard Products, Inc., San 


Francisco, Calif. 
Norton Co.. C. A.. Westchester. 


Shryock Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 
20 BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 


American Crayon Co., The 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Hillyard Chemical 


Huatingtoa Laboratories 


Weber Costello Co. 
21 BLACKBOARDS, GLASS 
Pittsburgh Plate G Glass Co 


23 


24 


25 
26 


27 


BLACKBOARD, MANU- 
FACTURED 

Beckley-Cardy Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Pittsburgh ite Glass Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARD RE- 
SURFACING 

Blackboard Resurfacing, Inc. 
BLACKBOARD, SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BLACKBOARDS, STEEL 
BLEACHERS 

Pittsburgh- Des Moines Co. 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 

BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
BOILERS (Heating) 
Crane Co. 

Kewaunee Boiler Corp 


29 BOOK CASES 


30 
31 


32 


33 


34 
35 


36 
37 


38 


38- 


39 
40 


0-1 


41 
42 


42- 


43 
44 
45 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington Rand Inc. 

Sheldon & Co., E. H. 

BOOK COVERS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
BOOK COVERING MATE- 


RIALS 


BOOK REPAIRING MA- 
TERIALS 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Monroe Calculating Mach. Co 
BOOKKEEPING RECORDS 
BRAKES, EMERGENCY 
American Chain & Cable Co 
BRONZE TABLETS 


BRUSHES, FLOOR 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
BUFFING MACHINES 
Tennant Co., G. H 


1 BULLETIN BOARDS 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Natural Slate Blackboard Cc 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Weber Costello Co. 

BUSES 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Pick Co., Albert 

Sheldon & Co., E. 

CALCUL ATING MA- 
CHINES 

Burrough’s Adding Machine Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co 
CAPS AND GOWNS 
CASH REGISTERS 
Burroughs Adding Mach. Co 

1 CASTERS 

CAULKING COMPOUNDS 
CEMENT WATERPROOF 
CHAIRS 

Acme Chair Co. 

American Seating Co. 
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46 


46-1 CHAIRS, METAL 


48 


49 


50 
51 


54 
55 


56 


57 
58 


59 


61 


62 


63 


64 


Arlington Seating Co 

Hamilton Mfg. bo. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 

Irwin Seating Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
National School Equipment Co 
Norcor Mfg. Co. 

Peabody Seating Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
CHAIRS, CORRECT 
POSTURE 

Burroughs Adding Mach. Co. 
FOLD. 
ING 

Acme Chair Co. 

American Seating Co 

Norcor Mfg. Co. 

Peabody Seating Co 

CHAIRS, DENTAL & 
HYGIENE 
CHALK 

American Crayon Co., 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Binney & Smith Co 
Weber Costello Co. 
CHALK TROUGHS 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Dudfield Mfg. Co 

Weber Costello 

CHARTS 

Weber Costello Co. 
CLASSROOM RECORD. 
INGS 

RCA Mfg. Co. 

CLEANING SYSTEMS 
AND SUPPLIES 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Ford Sales Co., The J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Co. 
CLOCKS, PROGRAM 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
International Business Mach. Corp 
COAL 
CONTROLS, 


TEMP. 

Johnson Service Co 
CONVECTORS CON. 

Leng ng 

Crane Co. 

CORK, C oy \qalalaoatat 
Armstrong Cork C 

CORK TILE AND CARPET 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co., 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Co. 
CURTAIN TRACKS, 
NOISELESS 

Vallen, Inc. 
DAMPPROOFING COM 
POUNDS 


DESKS, SCHOOL 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington ~~ Co. 
Socatay Sacty <2 
Heywood-Wa efield Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
National School Equip. Co 
Peabody Seating Co. 
DETERGENTS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Ford Sales Company, The J. B 


The 


AUTOMATIC 


The 
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69 


75 


76 


DIPLOMAS 


DISHWASHING COM. 
POUNDS 

les C The 
Hillyard " Cheeta Go, ie 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Co 
DISPENSERS, SOAP 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FURNITURE 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
DOOR MATS 
DOORS, SOUNDPROOF 
DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRIERS, FACE, HAND, 
HAIR 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., The 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Crane Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
on Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Co., Halsey W. 


76-1 DRINKING FOUNTAINS: 


77 


78 


ANTI FREEZING 
Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co 
DUPLICATORS 

Dick Co., A. B. 

Ditto, Inc. 

EDGING MACHINES 
Tennant Co., G. H 


78-1 ENGRAVERS 


79 
80 


81 
82 


83 


84 


85 


86 


87 


Premier Engraving Co. 
ENAMELS 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
ERASERS, BLACKBOARD 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
FENCES 

Page Fence Association 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING EQUIPMENT 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Remington Rand Inc. 
FILMS, MOTION PIC- 
TURE 

See Sound Pictures 
FILTRATION EQUIP- 
MENT 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer Cabot Electric Co. 

International Business Mach. Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 


FIRE DOORS 
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100 


101 


FIRE ESCAPES 


FIRE EXIT BS TeCes 
Vonnegut Hardwai 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
FIRST AID SUPPLIES 
FLAG POLES 


FLAGS 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
Armstrong Cork Co., 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
American Crayon Co., The 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington 7“ am 
Tennant Co., G. 

Vestal Chemical Co. 
FLOOR FINISHING 
MACHINES 

Crane Co. 

Finnell em, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Tennant Co., 

Vestal Chemical Co. 
FLOORING, WOOD 
Maple rieseing Manuaftcurers 


Associatio 
FLOORING, COMPOSI- 
TION 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 
National Terrazzo & 
Association 
FLOOR SCRUBBING 
EQUIPMENT 


Crane Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Tennant Co., G. H. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
National Terrazzo & Mosaic 
Association 
FLOOR TREATMENT 
American Crayon Co., The 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Tennant Co., G. H. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
FLOOR WAX 
American Crayon Co., 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Tennant Co., G. 
Vestal Chemical Co. 


Mosaic 


The 


102-1 FLOORING — RUBBER 


103 


104 


105 
106 


107 


TILE 

FLUSH VALVES 
Crane Co. 

Sloan Valve Co. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Acme Chair Co. 

American Seating Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Lyon Metal Prod., Inc 
National School Equip. Co 
Norcor Mfg. Co. 

Peabody Seating Co. 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
FOLDING TABLES 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
FORMS, WRITING 
MACHINES 

Burroughs Adding Mach. Co 


107-1 FOUNTAINS, DRINKING 


108 
109 


110 
111 


112 


Crane Co. 
os Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
— be ene Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Company 
FOUNTAINS, WASHING 
FURNITURE, CLASS. 
ROOM 
American Seating Co 
on ton Seatin . 

ton Mfg. 

con Wakefield Co 
Irwin Seating Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
National School Eauip. Co 
Peabody Seating Co., The 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 
GAS 


GAS BOILERS 
Crane Co. 
GAS RANGES 


113 


114 
115 


116 


117 
118 


119 


120 


121 


122 
123 


124 


125 


126 


127 


128 


GAS WATER HEATERS 
Crane Co. 

GLASS, BLOCKS 
GLASS PLATE 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
GLASS WINDOW 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
GLIDES 


GLOBES, GEOGRAPHICAL 
Weber Costello Co. 

GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPA. 


RATUS AND SUPPLIES 
Beckley-Cardy Co, 

Medart ry. a Fred 
Petersen & 

GYMNASIUM SEATING 
American , jesties a 

Medart Mfg. Co., 

Pitteberet Moines Steel Co 
Universal Bleacher Co. 

Wayne Iron Works 
GYPSUM 

Celotex Corp. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES 
Norton Door Closer : 

Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
HEATING AND VENTI- 


LATING SYSTEMS 

Crane Company 

Nelson Corp., Herman 

Nesbitt, Inc.. John J. 

HEAT REGULATORS 

a Service Co. 
inneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 

Powers Regulator Co. 

HOME ECONOMICS 

EQUIPMENT 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 

. H. Sheldon & Co. 
HUMIDITY-CONTROL 
me Service Co. 

inneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EQUIPMENT 
Delta Mfg. Co. 

Yates American Mach. Co 


128-1 INKWELLS 


129 


130 
131 


Sengbusch Sell Crosing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
INSULATION (Heat) 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Celotex Corp. 

Wond Conversion Co. 


INSURANCE 


INTERIOR FINISH 
Celotex Corp. 


131-1 JANITORS SUPPLIES 


132 


133 


134 


135 


136 


137 
138 
139 
140 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Ford Sales Co.. The J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Co. 
KEY CABINETS 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
KINDERGARTEN EQUIP- 


MENT AND SUPPLIES 
(See desks and chairs) 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Pick Co., Inc., Albert 
LABORATORY APPA. 
RATUS AND PANELS 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
ong A a sy Mach. Corp 


Kewaunee M 
RCA Mfg. se Inc 
ectric Time Co., Inc., 


a 
The 
LABORATORY FURNI- 
TURE 
Christianson Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., sant 
Sheldon & Co., 
LADDERS 
LAMPS 
LAWN MOWERS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Beckley-Cardv Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Irwin Seating Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 


141 
142 


143 
144 


145 
146 


147 


148 


149 


151 


152 


153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


158- 


159 
160 


161 
162 


162- 


Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Sheldon Co., E. H. 


LIGHTING EMERGENCY 
LIGHTING SQUIEMENT 
Wakefield Brass Co., F. 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Wakefield Brass Co., F. 
LIGHTING — FLUORES. 
CENT 
Wakefield Brass Co. F. W. 
LIGHT MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 
LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
St ce et Co. 

ical Co 


Hertintson Laboratories 

Vestal Chemical Company 
LOCKS 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Yale and Towne Mfg. Company 
LOCKS, KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co.. J. B. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
LOCKERS, WARDROBE 
Evans Co., W. L. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
LOCKERS, STEEL 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Lyon Metal Prod., Inc. 
MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 

Delta Mfg.- Co. 

Hamilton Site. Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Skilsaw, Inc. 
Yates American Mach. Co. 
MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 
MATHEMATICS EQUIP. 
Weber Costello Co, 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
MIMEOGRAPHS 

Dick Co., A. B. 
MODELING CLAY 
Binney & Smith 

MOPS, hey ag See 


Tennant Co., 

1 MOTION “PICTURE MA- 
CHINES AND EQUIP- 
MENT 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Bell & Howell Co. 

Erpi Classroom Films 

Holmes Projector Co. 

RCA Mfg. Co.. Inc. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co 
Underwood- Elliot Fischer Co 


OIL BURNERS 
Crane Co. 

OIL, MOPS 
Tennant Co., G. H. 


1 ORGANS, ELECTRIC 


162-2 OUTDOOR DRINKING 


163 


165 


166 
167 
168 
169 


170 


171 
172 
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FOUNTAINS 

Crane Co. 

Murdock Mfg. & Sup. Co. 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Me 

Taylor Co., Halsey W. 
PANELS, ELECTRIC 
CONTROL 

Holtzer Cabot Electric Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co. 
PAINTS 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
PAPER BALING PRESSES 
PAPER, TOWELS 


PAPER TOWEL HOLDERS 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Co., The 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 


PENS 
Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
PIANOS 


173 


174 


175 


176 


177 


178 
179 


180 


181 


185 


186 
187 
188 


189 
190 
191 
192 


193 


194 


195 
196 


197 


198 
199 
200 
201 


201- 


202 


203 


204 
205 


(Continued) 


PLAYGROUND EQUIP. 
MENT 

Medart Mfg.Co. 

Mitchell Mig ‘ 
PLAYGROUND SURFAC.- 
ING 


PLUMBING AND 
FIXTURES 


Crane Company 
Hamilton = Co 
Kewaunee Mig. Co. 
Rundle Spence Mfg. Co 
Sloan Valve Co. 

Taylor Co., Halsey W. 


POLISHING AND WAX. 
ING EQUIPMENT 


vieeel --, 8 
Paboratore 


fare 

t 

ennan ~ ao ee 
PRINTSHOP EQUIPMENT 
American Founders Sales Corp 
Hamilton Co. 


PROGRAM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
PROSE Ee MACHINES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

Bell & Howell Co. 

Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc 

Holmes Projector Co. 

RCA Mfg Co., Inc. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEMS 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
International Business Mach. Corp 
RCA Mfg. Co 


PUBLISHERS 

Bruce Publishing Co. 

G. & C. Merriam Co 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
RADIATORS 

Crane Co. 

RADIATOR VALVES & 
TRAPS 

Crane Co. 

RADIOS 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 

R.C.A. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
RANGES, ELECTRIC 
Pick Co., Albert 

RANGES, GAS 
RECORDS (VISIBLE) 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
SOUND 

R.C.A, Mfg. Co., Inc. 
REFRIGERATORS 
ROLLERS, WINDOW 
SHADE 
Draper Shade Co., 
ROOFING 
Celotex Corp. 
RURAL SCHOOL EQUIP. 
MENT 

Beckley-Cardy Co. 

SANDING MACHINES 
Skilsaw, Inc. 

Tennant Co., G. H. 

SAWS, ELECTRIC 

Skilsaw, Inc. 

SCALES 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co., 
SCORE BOARDS, 
ELECTRIC 

SCOTCH TAPE 
SCREENS, WIRE WINDOW 
SEWING MACHINES 
SHOP EQUIPMENT 

Delta Mfg. Co. 

Yates-American Machine Co 

1 SHOWERS 

Crane Co. 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Mach. Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
SLATE BLACKBOARD 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
SLATE STRUCTURAL 
SOUND DEADENING 
MATERIALS 

Armstrong Cork Co 

Celotex Corporation 

Wood Conversion Co 


(Continued on page 88) 
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After The Meeting 


SCHOOL OFFICIAL RESORTS TO 
RHYME 


John W. Brooker, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Kentucky, has a sense of 
humor, together with a philosophic mind. When 
subjected recently to criticism by a city school- 
board member, he replied by quoting James 
Whitcomb Riley, as follows: 


“It doesn’t pay to say too much, 
When you're mad enough to choke, 

For the word that stings the deepest, 
Is the word that’s never spoke. 


“Let the other fellow wrangle, 
Till the storm has blown away, 
Then he'll do a heap of thinking 
"Bout the things you didn’t say.” 


Sympathy Expressed! 

Teacher — Will those who know nothing what- 
soever of this subject kindly stand? 

After a slight pause one student rose to his 
feet. 

Teacher (grimly) —So you know nothing, eh? 

Student —It’s not quite as bad as that, sir, 
but I hated to see you standing there alone. — 
Exchange. 


Awake! Awake! 

Mr. John Lewis, of Baltimore, tells the story 
of a college professor, who dreamed that he was 
in class lecturing to his, students. Then he awoke 
to find that he was. 


With Castanets 


The 11-year-old editor of his school paper was 
asked to give a talk at a recent meeting of the 
Elementary Press Association of Chicago. Later 
his father, who had not heard the speech, asked 
the boy to repeat it for the family exactly as he 
had given it before the press association. “You 
mean with my knees shaking and all?” asked the 
lad. — Chicago Tribune. 


Longer and Quicker 


The school communal dinner was in progress 
Said the teacher in charge: “Don’t reach across 
the table like that, Johnny. Haven’t you got a 
tongue?” 

“Yes, 
longer.” 
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School Buyers ' News 


miss,” replied Johnny, “but my arm’s 


Issue Booklet on Industrial Control Devices 


The Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
a division of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula 
tor Co., has issued a new catalog No. 8301 en 
titled, “Industrial Control Devices.” 

This 56-page, 2-color catalog is a comprehen 
sive source of information to all those interested 
in learning how production can be increased, how 
costs can be lowered, and how production qual 
ity can be improved through the use of auto 
matic control devices. 

The booklet, which is useful for the enginee: 
and layman, constitutes a primer of automatic 
control. It takes up the three classes of automatic 
control — electric, pneumatic, and combined elec 
tric and pneumatic. It includes photographs illus 
trating 44 major types of industrial controls and 
safeguards, together with complete specifications 
and information details of capacities, construc 
tion, and operation. 

A copy of the catalog is available upon request 


Bradley Washfountains Eliminate Congestion 

The Bradley Washfountain, manufactured by 
the Bradley Washfountain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has proved popular and successful. 

The new 36-in. diameter washfountain can be 
used by as many as six children at one time 
In the Mastick School, in Alameda, Calif., traffic 
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A circular washfountain develops 

habits of cleanliness at a minimum 

expenditure for soap, water, and 
washroom fixtures. 


has been speeded up by the installation of this 
fixture. 

Installation costs are low because the Bradley 
equipment uses the same plumbing connections a 
single-person unit does. There are hand- and 
foot-controlled models, both in the circular and 
semicircular types. The standard equipment in- 
cludes cake soap tray, mixing valve, and trap. 
These fountains are self-cleaning and cut down 
janitorial work. Children wash with running 
water but the water is conserved because there 
are fewer pipes and valves. 


New Magic Chef ‘“Add-a-Units” 

The American Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
announced two new additions to the famous 
Magic Chef line of heavy-duty gas cooking 
equipment. These new models of the “Add-a- 
Units” have been designed for use as auxiliary 
equipment to batteries already in operation; they 
may be installed separately or in any number 
to suit special requirements 


Magic Chef Add-A-Unit ranges are 
adjustable to every school cafeteria 
requirement. 


Four models in two styles are offered — two 
fry-top and two grate-top units, for use with 
35-in. deep ranges, and 42-in. deep ranges. Single 
or double-deck elevated shelves are available for 
use with all models of “Add-a-Units” and may 
be obtained separately. 

All models have concealed manifold and gas 
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cocks; coved back top for easy cleaning; con- 
cealed bolts; and roomy storage compartment 
with sturdy door on concealed hinges. Efficient 
flat grates permit sliding of pots and pans with- 
out tipping; two separate circular grates permit 
self draining to drip pan. A convenient top 
burner lighter is supplied. 

Complete information is available upon request. 


RCA Electron Microscope 


The RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., of Camden, 
N. J., has announced its RCA electron micro- 
scope, which is making interesting contributions 
to the store of scientific knowledge. The micro- 
scope, devised by Dr. James Hillier of the RCA 
laboratories, has magnificent power up to 100,000 
diameters, which is from 50 to 100 times more 
powerful than the strongest optical microscope. 
Scientists predict that the instrument will open 
whole new worlds to research experts, particu- 
larly in bacteriology, metallurgy, etc. 

Using electrons, infinitesimal bits of electricity, 
instead of rays of light, and magnetic or elec- 
trostatic fields instead of glass lenses, the electron 
microscope enables man’s eye to peer deeply into 
submicroscopic realms. Industrially, the instru- 
ment is being used in national defense in a num- 
ber of important research laboratories and has 
been installed in the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 


Offer Defense Training Films 


The Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, IIll., has issued the first of a series of 
more than 50 machinist and industrial training 
films, which have been prepared under the direc- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education. 

The present film, “Cutting a Spur Gear” will 
be followed by other films, to be prepared under 
instructor guidance for more intensive training. 

It is expected that 18 different subjects, each 
occupying from 10 to 30 minutes, will shortly 
be available. The pictures can be run on any 
16mm. sound projector. 


Changes in Crayon Products 

The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
has announced that such changes as may be 
necessary in their products due to wartime 
priorities and allocations, will from time to time 
be made. We quote as follows “With priorities 
on certain war materials, and with the desire to 
cooperate fully with our government in the de- 
fense program, we may in some instances be 
forced to deviate from our standard in colors 
or quantity.” 

A return to 100 per 
changes are made, will 
“emergency” has passed. 


New Ink Bottle 


The illustration shown depicts the repackaging 
of Higgins Engrossing Ink from a 1%4-oz. round 
bottle to a 2-o0z. cube bottle with broad, flat cap 
Suggested uses and simplified directions are 
printed in as few words as possible on both 


cent standards, if any 
follow as soon as the 


cap and label. The remerchandising of Higgins 
Engrossing Ink is another step in the policy of 
modernizing their complete line of drawing inks, 
writing inks, adhesives, and sealing wax, which 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has. The cube bottles by Hazel Atlas with 
caps from National Seal may be easily stacked 





